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NOTICE TO AMERICAN SUBSCRIBERS. 
Enquiries having reached us as to the rice at which Zhe Month and Catholic Review 
is to be obtained in the United States and Canada, we have to state that Subscribers 
who fay in advance may receive it by post from the Office in London (50, South 
Street, Grosvenor Square), at the same price as in Great Britain, z.¢., 24/- per annum. 
Orders to be made in favour of Mr. JosepH HaGueE. 


ST. JOSEPH’S 


CATHOLIC LENDING LIBRARY, 


50, South Street, Grosvenor Square. 
OPEN DAILY FROM HALF-PAST TEN TO FIVE O’CLOCK. 


TERM S. 


I. For Subscribers who pay in advance: 
Two Shillings ............ 1 Vol. at atime for a Month. 
Six Shillings 3 Vols. for One Quarter. 
‘2 Vol. for Half a Year. 
Half a Guinea 3 Vols. for Half a Year. 
or 1 Vol. ; for a Year. 
One Guinea 3 Vols. for a Year. 
In the Country 4 Vols. for a Year. 
Five Guineas (for Families in the country or Depéts in 
town orcountry)...... 25 Vols. “a for a Year. 


II. For Casual Readers who pay in advance: 
Threepence—r Vol. at a time, which may be kept a week. 


III. For all who do not pay in advance: 
Sixpence for 1 Vol. at a time, and Postage Expenses 
incurred in recovering Arrears. 


CATHOLIC BOOK CLUBS. 
For the convenience of Catholics residing in the country, the Managers of 
St. Joseph’s Library are willing to make arrangements for Catholic Book 
Clubs, by means of which three or four families can combine their sub- 
scriptions, and enjoy the advantage of a greater variety of books at the 
same time. Terms can be ascertained by communication with the 
Managers, at the above address. 


REGISTERS FOR GOVERNESSES, AND OTHERS 
REQUIRING SITUATIONS. 


The Managers of St. Joseph’s Library have also for some time opened 
a Register for Catholic Governesses, and are in constant communication 
They also receive the 


with families seeking the services of such ladies. 
names of servants wanting employment, and keep a list of vacant situations, 
No fees whatever are charged, except for postage. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 
Manresa Press, November, 1875. 


Now veady. 


Che Chronicle of St. Antony of yadua, 


“THE ELDEST SON OF ST. FRANCIS.” 


EDITED BY H. J. COLERIDGE, 


Of the Society of Fesus. 


IN FOUR BOOKS. 
CONTENTS. 
Book I. | Chap. 


cd a 8. Antony in AZmilia. 
The Training of a Great Preacher. |  g, Alvernia and Assisi. 


Chap. : 
1. The Five Friars. Book III. 
2. a de Bulloens. The Last Year of a Short Life. 
. Se Some Notes of Franciscan Histor 
-— ; I y: 
+ ayer. . Antony at Rome. 
; . Second Visit to Padua. 
o — 2-8 = . Sermons of St. Antony. 
Eight Years of Work. . The Last Month of Life. 
. The Heretics in Remeane. Book IV. 
» Sis Conmaaye  Pearee. The Reward of a Faithful Servant. 


. Labours in France. 
In Sicily and Italy. . The Funeral of St. Antony. 


. First Visit to Padua. . Canonization. 
. Some Miracles. 3. The Protector of Padua. 


. Antony and Ezzelino. . Miracles. 


Price 5s. 6d. 





(This Volume forms the Michaelmas Number of the “ Quarterly Series.”) 


BURNS & OATES, PORTMAN STREET & PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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(Lately Published.) 


THE PUBLIC LIFE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. 


VOLS. 1 AND 2. 





1. Che Ministry of St. Fobn MWaptist. 





6s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Chap. Chap. 
1. Mission of St. John Baptist. 16. Miracles and Faith. 
2. Preaching and Baptism of St. John. - Capharnaum. 
3- Baptism of our Lord. | 18. The Cleansing of the Temple. 
4. Fasting of our Lord. | 19. Our Lord at the Feast. 
5. Temptations of our Lord. 20. Nicodemus. 
6. The Ministering Angels. 21. Last Witness of St. John Baptist. 
7. The Testimony of St. John. 22. The Friend of the Bridegroom. 
8. The Lamb of God. | 23. The Samaritan Woman. 
g. The First Disciples. | 24. Sowers and Reapers. 
10. The Return to Galilee. | 25. The Nobleman’s Son. 
11. The Marriage at Cana. | 26. The Synagogue at Nazareth. 
12. Water made Wine. | 27. The Imprisonment of St. John Baptist. 
13. The Beginning of Signs. 
14. Miracles in Scripture and in the Church. APPENDIX—Harmony of the Gospels as to 
15. True and False Miracles. the Ministry of St. John. 
Ud La 
The preaching of the Weatitudes. 
6s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Chap. Con, 
1. General Ag of our Lord’s Preaching. 13. The Meek possessing the Land. 
2. Fishers of M 14. The Beatitude of the Mourners. 
3. The Synagogue at Capharnaum. 15. Consolation of the Mourners. 
4. The Demoniac in the Synagogue. 16. Hunger and Thirst after Justice. 
5. Miracles at Capharnaum. 17. The Satisfaction of Justice. 
6. Preaching through Galilee. 18. The Beatitude of the Merciful. 
7. Illustrations of our Lord’s preaching fromthe | 19. The Merciful receiving mercy. 
Lives of the Saints. 20. The Beatitude of the Clean a Heart. 
8. The Sermon on the Mount. 21. Purity and the Vision of God. 
g. The Beatitudes. 22. The Beatitude of the Peacemakers. 
10. The Beatitude of the Poor in Spirit. 23. The Sons of God 
11. Poverty in Spirit and the Kingdom of | 24. The Beatitude of the Persecuted. 
Heaven. 25. Persecution and the Kingdom of Heaven. 
12, The Beatitude of the Meek. 26. Our Lord and the Beatitudes, 





(The Third Volume will be issued before Lent, 1876.) 


BURNS & OATES, PORTMAN STREET & PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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(Third Edition.) 


The history of the Sacred wasston. 


BY FATHER LUIS DE LA PALMA, 


Of the Society of Fesus. 
EDITED BY THE REV. H. J. COLERIDGE. 


Price 7s. 6d. 





(Preparing for Publication.) 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. 
BY LUDOLPH THE CARTHUSIAN. 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH. 





The First Volume of the English Version of this famous Work, containing 


The Jufancp and Hidden Life of our Lord, 


zs in immediate preparation. 





Uita Uitae MPostrae 


MEDITANTIBUS PROPOSITA. 
BY THE REV. HENRY J. COLERIDGE. 


Cloth, 7s. 6.; Calf, 10s. 6d. 


An English Edition in preparation. 








BURNS & OATES, PORTMAN STREET & PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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(Just Published.) 
Sermons bp fathers of the Society of FJesus. 


VOL. III. 
CONTENTS. 


Sermons by the Rev. G. R. Kingdon: 1. What the Passion of 


Christ teaches us. II. Our Lord’s Agony in the Garden. III. The Choice 
between Jesus and Barabbas. IV. Easter Sunday (1). V. Easter Sunday (2). 
VI. Corpus Christi. 


Sermons by the Rev. Edward I. Purbrick: vu. Grandeur and 
Beauty of the Holy Eucharist. VIII. Our Lady of Victories. IX. The Feast 
of All Saints (1). X. The Feast of All Saints (2). XI. The Feast of the 
Immaculate Conception. XII. The Feast of St. Joseph. 


Sermons by the Rev. Henry J. Coleridge: xii. XIV. XV. XVI 
Fruits of Holy Communion. (Four Sermons.) 
Sermons by the Rev. Alfred Weld: xvu. On the Charity of 
Christ. XVIII. On the Blessed Sacrament. 
Sermons by the Rev. William H. Anderdon. xix. The Corner 
Stone a Rock of Offence. XX. The Word of God heard or rejected by Men. 
Price 6s. 








(Just Published.) 


Che Croubles of our Catholic forefathers, 
RELATED BY THEMSELVES. 


Second Series. 


This volume consists of two parts, which closely bear on one another. 

1. THE LIFE OF FATHER Wititass WEsTON, S.J., in which is embodied the tranSlation of 
the whole of his Latin Autobiography. The original Manuscript and the copy of it taken by Father 
Laurenson nearly a century ago, both belong to Stonyhurst. Father Weston was for seventeen 
years in English prisons in the time of Queen Elizabeth, after two years had been spent by him in 
the active duties of the mission. His Life may be regarded as an instalment of the history of the 
days of persecution, into the details of which it enters with much minuteness. 

2. THE FALL OF ANTHONY TYRRELL was prepared for the Press by Father Persons in the 
words of the narrative drawn up by Tyrrell himself. It is thus the autobiographical account of the 
singular life of a man who three times fell from the Church and who lived among Catholics as a spy. 
From it the fullest insight may be obtained into the manner in which pressure was brought to bear 
upon wavering Catholics by Elizabeth’s Ministers of State, and into the use that was made of such 
instruments. The original is preserved in the English College at Rome, and a copy has been 
recently sent to the Public Record Office by the Reverend Joseph Stevenson, which the Editor has 
been permitted to use. 

Demy 8vo. Price l4s, 





(Lately Published.) 


peace through the Truth: 


ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH DR. PUSEY’S “EIRENICON,’ 
BY THE REV. THOMAS HARPER, SJ. 


Second Series. Demy 8vo. Price 2ls. 





BURNS & OATES, PORTMAN STREET & PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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Muarterip Sertes. 


(Conducted by the Managers of the “ Month.”) 


1. The Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. By the Rev. 
H, J. COLERIDGE. Vol. I. Second edition. Price 7s. 6d. 


2. The Life of St. Jane Frances Fremyot de Chantel, By Emity 
BowLes. With Preface by the Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE. Second edition. 
Price 55, 6d. 


3 The History of the Sacred Passion. By Father Luts DE La 
PALMA, of the Society of Jesus. Translated from the Spanish. With Preface 
by the Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE. Third edition. Price 7s. 6d. 


g. Life and Letters of St. Francis Xaver. By the Rev. H. J. 


COLERIDGE. Vol. II., ros. 6d. 


5. Lérne of Armorita: A Tale of the Time of Chlovis. By 
J. C. BATEMAN. 6s. 6d. 


6. The Life of Dota Luisa de Carvajal. By Lady GrorGiana 


FULLERTON. 6s. 


7. The Life of the Blessed John Berchmans. By the Rev. 


F. GOLDIE. 6s. 


8. The Life of the Blessed Peter Favre, First Companion of 
St. Ignatius Loyola. From the Italian of Father BOERO. With Preface by 
the Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE. 6s. 6d. 


9. The Dialogues of St. Gregory the Great. An Old English 
version. Edited by the Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE, S.J. 6s. 


10. The Life of Anne Catharine Emmerich. By Heten Ram, 
With Preface by Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE, S.J. 5s. 

11. The Prisoners of the Temple; or, Discrowned and Crowned, 
By M. O’C. Morris. With Preface by Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE, S.J. 45. 6d. 


12. The Public Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. Part I. “The 
Ministry of St. John Baptist.” By the Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE, S.J. 6s. 6d. 


13. The Story of St. Stanislaus Kostka. Edited by the Rev. H. J. 
COLERIDGE, S.J. 3s. 6d. 

14. The Public Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. Part II. “The 
Preaching of the Beatitudes.” By the Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE, S.J. Price 6s. 6d 


15. The Chronicle of St. Antony of Padua, “The Eldest Son of 
St. Francis.” Edited by H.J. COLERIDGE. In Four Books. Price §s. 6d. 


16. Life of Pope Pius the Seventh. (Will be ready at Christmas.) 











*.* All the volumes already published being now again in print, the 
Publishers are able to offer complete sets at a reduction of one third. 





BURNS & OATES, PORTMAN STREET & PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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St. Joseph’s Ascetical Library. 


(Edited by Fathers of the Society of Jesus.) 


zr. Of Adoration in Spirit and in Truth, By Joun Evsestus 


NIEREMBERG, S.J. With a Preface by the Rev. PETER GALLWEY. Price 6s, 


2. A Remembrance for the Living to Pray for the Dead. By 
Father J. MumrorpD, S.J. Reprinted from the Authors improved edition, 
ublished in Paris, 1661; with an Appendix on the Heroic Act, by the Rev. 

- MoRRIS. Price 2s. 


3. The Virtues of Blessed Mary, the Mother of Jesus. By Father 


FRANCIS ARIAS. With Preface by the Rev. GEORGE PORTER. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


4. A Guide to the Members of the Spiritual Union, established 
by the Ven. Domenico Gesu e Maria, General of the Discalced Carmelites, 
The Last Testament of the Soul; By S. CHARLES BORROMEO, Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Milan. Spiritual Contract of the Soul with God; By Father ALVARO 
ArIAS, S.J. Translated from the Italian. One Vol. Price 15. 6d. 


5. The Devotions of the Lady Lucy Herbert of Powis, formerly 
Prioress of the Augustinian Nuns at Bruges. Edited by the Rev. J. MORRIS, 
Price 3s. 6d 


6. A Hundred Meditations on the Love of God. By Roxert 


SOUTHWELL, of the Society of Jesus, Priest and Martyr. An entirely original 
work, now first published. With Portrait. Edited, with a Preface, by the 
Rev, 7. Morris. Price 6s. 6d. 


7. A Treatise on the Particular Examen of Conscience, according 
to the method of St. Ignatius. By Father LuIs DE LA PALMA. Author of the 
“ History of the Sacred Passion.” With Preface by the Rev. GEORGE PORTER. 
Price 2s. 


8 A Spiritual Compendium, in which the Principal Difficulties 
in the Way of Perfection are Explained. By Father GASPAR DE LA FIGUERA, 
of the Society of Jesus. Translated from the Spanish by Mrs. R. BENNETT. 
Edited by the Rev. GEORGE PORTER. Price 4s. 6d. 


9. Meditations for every day in the Year and for the Principal 
Feasts. By the Ven. Father NICHOLAS LANCICIUS, of the Society of Jesus. 
With Preface by the Rev. GEORGE PORTER. Price 6s. 6d. 


10. The Perfect Lay-Brother. By Frx1x Cump.ino, of the Society 


of Jesus. Translated by the Rev. JOHN MACLEOD. Price 4s. 6d. 


11. Purgatory Surveyed; or, A Particular Account of the happy, 
and yet thrice unhappy, state of the Souls there. Edited by the Rev. W. H 
ANDERDON. Reprinted from the Edition of 1663. Price 4s. 


12 and 13. Meditations on the Life and Doctrine of Jesus Christ 
Jor every Day in the Year. By NICHOLAS AVANCINUS, S.J. With a Preface 
by the Rev. GEORGE PORTER. Two Vols. Price tos. 6d. 





BURNS & OATES, PORTMAN STREET & PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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Periodicals Evited by fathers of the Society of Jesus. 





LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. 
16 Ottobre, 1875. 

I. Il secondo congresso dei Cattolici in Italia. 
II. L’amor della chiesa e l’amor della patria. 
III. La guerra contro i morti. IV. La filosofia 
Italiana e la filosofia delle scuole Italiane. V. I 
malintesi. VI. Rivista della stampa Italiana. 
VII. Cronaca contemporanea.—Roma. Cose 
Romane. Cronaca del secondo Congresso cat- 
tolico Italiano tenuto in Firenze. Cose Straniere 
—Austria. 

Firenze: Presso Luigi Manuelli Libraio. 

ETUDES 
Religieuses Philosophiques, 
riques et Litteraires. 

Octobre, 1875. 

I. Rapport sur les Bibliothéques dans les 
ceuvres et sur a propagande des bons journaux, 
des opuscules polémiques, des petites lectures, 
des tracts et feuilles volantes. II. Les résultats 
des recherches préhistoriques. III. Le bon- 
homme gallard et les gallardins. IV. L’ Associ- 
ation des jeunes ouvri¢res. V. De l’impartialité 
dans la science des religions. VI. Bibliographie. 


Histo~ 





VII. La littérature Catholique en Angleterre 

(1874—1875). VIII. Chronique. 
Lyon: Lecoffre Fils et Cie., 

Paris: J. Albanel & Ed. Baltenweck. 


Libraires. | 





Messenger of 


the Sacred 


STIMMEN AUS MARIA-LAACH. 
September, 1875. 


Die religidsen Orden und ihre Bedeutung. P. 
J. Knabenbauer, S.J. P. Karl Antoniewicz. 
Ein Lebensbild. P. I. Spillmann, S.J. Die 
Abstammung des Menschen nach Darwin und 
Heckel. Fortsetzung. P. H. Kemp, S.J. 
Felibre und Felibrige. Studien iiber die proven- 
zalische Literatur der Gegenwart. IV. Frederi 
Mistral. P. W. Kreiten, S.J. Ein Ausflug in 
das Land der Seen. Fortsetzung. P. A. Baum- 
gartner, S.J. Die Urheimath des Menschenge- 
schlechtes. P. Fr. v. Hummerlauer, S.J. Re- 
censionen. R. Baumstark, Isabella von Castilien 
und Ferdinand von Aragonien, die ‘‘ Catho- 
lischen Herrscher” Spaniens.— Philipp IL, 
Konig von Spanien. P. R. Bauer, S.J. Illus- 
trirte Zeitchcriften. Eine patriotische Studie. 
III. Uber Land und Meer. P. H. J. v. 
Fugger, S.J. Miscellen. Wissenschaftlicher 
Berein in Briissel.—Assyriches. 


Freiburg im Breisgan: Herder’sche Berlag- 
shandlung. 


of Jesus. 





ibeart 


Organ of the Apostleship of Prayer. 
THIRD SERIES.—OCTOBER, 1875. 


a 


CONTENTS : Intention for October—The Propagation of the Rosary. 
Poetry: The Wooing of the Lady Catharine. 


of Mercy—Catechism. 


The Heart of Jesus consoled by the Communion of Reparation. , 
Apostleship of Prayer in the Foreign Missions, 


Chapters VII.—VIII. 
Home Record. 


on the Cross. 
of the Heart of Jesus. 


The Spiritual Works 
Our Lady of Tournay. 
On the Last Four Words spoken 
Interests 


BURNS & OATES, PORTMAN STREET & PATERNOSTER ROW. 











THE IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD, 
A Monthly Journal, 
CONDUCTED BY A SOCIETY OF CLERGYMEN UNDER EPISCOPAL SANCTION. 
No. CXXXI1., Vol. XII. October, 1875. 
CoNTENTS: Pastoral Address of the Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland. The Duties of 


Christian Subjects (continued). 





Theological Question—Reserved Cases. 


Documents. 


DUBLIN: WILLIAM B. KELLY, 8, GRAFTON STREET & 4, LOWER ORMOND-QUAY. 


LONDON: BURNS & OATES, 





BOURNEMOUTH. 


17, PORTMAN STREET, W. 





Boys prepared for Stonyhurst, Catholic University College, &c., by a married Graduate of 


Cambridge ; also for the Civil Service and the Professions. 


Especial attention given to delicate 


boys, for whom the climate of Bournemouth is recommended. 
Address, B.A., 2, Westburn Terrace, Bournemouth. 
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BURNS & OATES’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


READY FOR NOVEMBER. 
Life of Mere Marie de la Providence, Foundress of the Order of 


the “ Helpers of the Holy Souls.” By Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 


Collectanea Romana: or Sketches made during a Prolonged 
Residence at Rome; the Subjects being Antiquarian, Artistic, Sacred, Social, 
and Political ; all illustrative of the Pomtificate of Pius 1X. To which are added 
Souvenirs of Travel in various parts of Europe. By THOMAS O’DwyY ER, M.D., 
late English Physician at Rome. Dedicated, with permission, to Cardinal 
Manning, and under His Eminence’s patronage. (ust ready). 


The Story of St. Peter. By W.D.S. Price 3s. 6d. 


Reflections on the Stations of the Cross; or the Love of Jesus in 
His Passion. By the Very Rev. CANON GILBERT, D.D., V.G. Author of the 
Love of Fesus, or Visits to the Blessed Sacrament, &c. Price ts.; calf, red 
edges, 4s. 


Catholic Church and Christian State. Historical Essays on the 
Relation of the Church to the Civil Power. Translated, with the Author’s 
permission, from the German of Dr. HERGENROTHER, Professor of Canon Law 
and Ecclesiastical History at the University of Wurzburg. Two vols. Price 20s. 


Catechism in Spanish. Catecismo de la Doctrina Cristiana. Por 
el del P. GASPAR ASTETE, de la Compania de Jésus. Ajiadido por el Licenciado 
D. Gabriel Mendez de Laurca. 32mo., 4d. 
BOOKS FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER. 


Purgatory Surveyed; or,a Particular Account of the happy, and 
yet thrice unhappy state, of the Souls there. Also of the singular charity and 
ways we have to relieve them; and of the devotion of all ages for the Souls 
departed. With twelve excellent means to prevent Purgatory, and the resolution 
of many curious and important points. Edited by Rev. W. H. ANDERDON, of 
the Society of Jesus. Reprinted from the edition of 1663. 3s. 

A Remembrance for the Living to Pray for the Dead. By Father 
JAMES MUMFORD, S.J. Reprinted from the Author’s improved edition, pub- 
lished in Paris, 1661; with an Appendix on the Heroic Act, by Father JOHN 
MorRIs, S.J. 3rd edition. 2s. 

The Heroic Act of Charity; in behalf of the Faithful Departed, 


being separate reprint of Appendix to above work. By Father JOHN Morris, 
1d. 





Devotions for the Souls in Purgatory. By the Rev. Father Rawes, 
O.S.C. 2nd edition. 8d. 

Month of the Souls in Purgatory ; containing Devotions for each 
day in November. By FRANCESCO VITALI. Translated by Rev. M. COMERFORD. 
3rd edition. Is. 

Flowers of November; or, Month of the Most Holy Church. 
Legends, aspirations, and prayers for every day in the month. Translated from 
the French. 6d. 

Tickets for November; Month of Devotion for the Souls in 
Purgatory. 4d. per packet. 

The Office of the Dead, posted for Chanting, with the Burial 
Service, expressly adapted for use at Dirges, with the Plain Chant complete. 
8vo, very distinct type, 5s. 6d. 

Octave for the Holy Souls in Purgatory, as practised in the 


Oratory, London. 2d. 





BURNS & OATES, PORTMAN STREET & PATERNOSTER ROW. 






























The Story of a Miltary Chaplain. 





IT is related of Father Francis Titelman, the learned Capuchin, 
that when in Rome he spent his whole time in waiting on the 
sick in the hospitals. Certain of his former disciples coming 
from Louvain and finding him thus constantly busy, asked him 
why he did not give lectures or at least devote a little time to 
some literary labour? The holy man, pointing at the sick 
around him, answered—“ Lo, you see my books before you; 
these are my editions of Ambrose, Augustine, and Chrysostom, 
which I must study day and night.” Although it would not be 
hard to find instances of noble self-sacrifice and heroic charity 
even in this age of selfishness, still it would be hard to discover 
many analogous to the above. For now-a-days it behoves those 
whose talents and position fit them for learned labours, to follow 
the advice of Lacordaire—“Let us crucify ourselves to our 
pens!” Love for their neighbour requires such persons to join 
in the intellectual warfare of the times, and to emulate in labour 
such mighty workers as Albertus Magnus, Bossuet, or Aguesseau, 
rather than to abandon their books wholly for the bedside of the 
sick. Still, now and again, it may be the noble calling of some 
to act as did the worthy son of St. Francis. Doctor Lefebvre, 
well known to English Catholic readers by his writings about 
Louise Lateau, has recently written with his wonted literary 
skill a biography of one of his friends whose career was that of 
one called to disregard rank and talents in order to ennoble 
himself by going down among typhus haunted hospitals, cholera 
stricken camps, and death-sown battlefields. 

This was Edward Gislain, Baron de Woelmont d’Hambraine, 
born at Namur on the rst of January, 1824. Never, so her 
friends averred, did mother receive a better gift among those 
customary on New Year’s Day abroad than this one bestowed 
by heaven. Edward’s family was an old one, members of it 
being found among the nobility of Brabant as early as the 
thirteenth century. Many of his ancestors had filled at different 
VOL. VI. (NEW SERIES). NOVEMBER, 1875. s 
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epochs high offices in Church and State. Early in the sixteenth 
century one was prior of the Abbey of St. Gertrude and 
professor in the University of Louvain. His mother came of 
an old Burgundian family which had settled in the Low 
Countries at the beginning of the fifteenth century. Edward 
was not merely as youngest son the pet of his parents, but also 
because of his frail constitution. Water on the brain threatened 
him with an early death. At three years of age, he was still a 
helpless infant in arms. His nurse seeing this, and loving him 
dearly and being of those whose 


Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood, 


went a pilgrimage on his behalf to the miraculous shrine of our 
Lady at Wanfercée-Baulet, near Namur. The prayer of the 
good woman was heard. From that hour the child daily waxed 
stronger, and in less than a month he was able to run about. 
“ Between the wise, who say that Edward’s cure resulted from a 
natural crisis in the disease,” remarks Dr. Lefebvre, “and the 
humble woman who thinks that God gave him life by an extra- 
ordinary favour, I own that I am inclined to agree with the 
fatter.” When old enough, the boy was sent to the College 
de la Paix in his native place. It was always with pleasure 
he recalled to mind his schoolboy days, and his gratitude was 
such to his former masters—the Fathers of the Society of Jesus 
—that few cared to speak twice in his presence even slightingly 
of the Order which silly gossips so often senselessly malign. 
In 1844 Edward proceeded to the University of Louvain. Two 
years later he, the boon companion of his fellow-students in 
every lawful amusement, announced to them his intention of 
embracing the ecclesiastical state, and left Louvain for Rome 
to pursue his studies in the Nobles’ College founded by Leo 
the Twelfth. 

“There is nothing,” says de Maistre, “so tranquil as a 
powder magazine half a second before it explodes.” Similarly 
there is nothing seemingly more joyous than a city before the 
outbreak of a revolution. Such at least was Rome during the 
few months immediately after one of the shortest Conclaves to 
be found in the annals of the Papacy, and which began the 
longest reign any successor of St. Peter has had. An elegant 
writer, in Rome at this period, has told us in his published 
correspondence how, on the last day of his stay in the capital 
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of Christendom, a great torchlight demonstration took place in 
front of the Quirinal, and how the Holy Father came forth to 
bless his people, and how their answer was a loud Amen. Then 
the torchlights were put out, and all went away quietly. No 
rioting, no seditious cries, not even murmurs anywhere. “At 
half-past nine,” he adds, “we left the Piazza of the Quirinal 
with the last of the crowd, returning home through streets as 
deserted and silent as they are wont to be at midnight. The 
Romans were gone as good children to bed, who before sleeping 
like to say to their father, Good-night.”! This was in April, 
1847. A year later came the disobedience of Durango, followed 
by the murder of Rossi, whom Pius the Ninth spoke of as a 
martyr, and those terrible events which led to the exile of 
Gaeta and the intervention of Republican France. The great 
sacrilege of later date has not effaced from men’s minds the 
memory of those times, therefore details of them are not needed 
to be set down here. Suffice it to say that Edward shared in 
the hopes, and still more in all the sorrows of the day. Until the 
spring of 1848, he attended regularly the lectures at the Roman 
College. Then the successors of Lugo, Suarez, and Bellarmine 
were forced to quit Rome, being as usual the first to be assailed 
by the revolutionists. Deprived of his lectures, Edward remained 
on in Rome, dwelling in a private house with two companions, 
of whom one was to be his dearest friend through life—Xavier 
de Mérode. When the Holy Father fled to Gaeta, some secret 
inspiration kept our young student in Rome and caused him to 
ask and obtain from Cardinal Patrizi minor orders, and that 
of the diaconate a little later. Hastening on as he was towards 
the priesthood, political events went faster, and the cannon of 
the French were battering the walls that guard Rome on the 
side of the Janiculum. The three friends were at once on the 
alert to do whatever good they could. One day they learned 
that the Convent of the Sacred Heart was to fall a prey to the 
revolutionists, and thither they hastened, and by their presence 
restrained within the limits of ordinary civility the delegates 
sent by the Roman triumvirate to overhaul the convent. Almost 
simultaneously with this, after a vigorous resistance, the army 
of the Revolution opened the city’s gates to the French. The 
dead and dying and wounded lay strewn “thick as leaves in 
Vallombrosa,” around the gate of St. Pancrazio, on St. Peter in 
Montorio, and amid the ruins of the neighbouring breach. 
1 Lettres de F. Ozanam, vol. ii. p. 165. 
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Thither went Edward and his companions, and, with Mazzini’s 
leave, laboured during twenty-four hours in aiding the wounded, 
in removing them to the hospitals, and in reconciling many with 
their God just as they were about to appear before Him. 
Garibaldi, seeing them thus busy, deigned to compliment 
them. 

Edward was naturally desirous to supplement these labours 
by attending to the wounded in the ambulances which were 
then in charge of the too notorious Princess Belgioso. Edward 
asked to see this Princess, who readily received him, expecting 
to meet a gay young baron. On finding, however, one clad in 
a priest’s garb, with hatred and horror she refused his request, 
and the dying were likely enough to be left to the care of the 
prostitutes who acted as nurses under the direction of the 
Princess. Edward, however, remembered that a certain noted 
revolutionist was married to a woman from Namur, whom he 
as a child remembered to have seen running after her father, 
who was a postman. To her Edward had recourse with success. 
Admitted to the hospitals, he sedulously worked out his appren- 
ticeship in such charitable labours until it ended by want of 
patients. As, however, he was about to take a few days’ rest, 
he learned that at Civita Vecchia the hospitals were full to 
overflowing. Thither he hastened, hurrying to the seaport as 
eagerly as men hurry to seaside resorts of pleasure. Among 
the wounded he waited on, was a Garibaldian. A tender 
affection for this man was aroused in the breast of the deacon, 
and responded to by the man whose wound was rapidly hasten- 
ing him to his end. Death, however, stayed his hand until 
grace had worked a cure in the lingering soul. Just as the 
converted Garibaldian was on the point of dying, a comrade 
visited him. Edward strove to avert from his convert the pain 
and danger of the interview by telling the visitor that quiet alone 
could keep the wounded man alive any time longer. “Is this 
so?” asked the visitor; “and he may yet live on suffering a 
little longer?” “Yes, certainly.” “Then I will end his pains.” 
And the ruffian seized the expiring man so as to strangle him, 
and it was only by the greatest efforts of the deacon that the 
visitor was driven off. Shortly after the wounded man died, 
and others required the aid of Edward. During six weeks he 
never left the hospitals, save for an hour or so daily. His 
constitution, which had grown robust since his nurse’s prayer, 
long resisted the effects of this daily attendance in a place 
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reeking with typhus, but at last the dreadful disease overcame 
him. 

A silence as of midnight reigned in the narrow streets of 
Civita Vecchia, but .the sun was high in the heavens, and sent 
down its burning rays on the bright houses, searching every 
cranny and nook in the distant hills, blistering the black hulls 
of the listless craft in the harbour, and converting the blue 
waters of the Tyrrhenian sea into a plain of burnished gold. 
Since the Angelus bells rang from the churches, and the mid- 
day gun fired from the fort, not a sound had broken the stillness 
of the city taking its szes¢a, save the tramp here and there of a 
sentry, the refreshing splashing of a fountain, and the occa- 
sional howl of some stray dog driven from shady corner to 
shady corner by the pestiferous swarms of flies. Just before the 
military hospital, exposed to the broiling sun, lay a litter 
wherein was a man sick nigh even unto death. Driven from 
an humble lodging in town, because of the superstitious fear 
of the two women of the house lest he should die under their 
roof and revisit it from another world ; borne by some Lazzaroni 
to the civil hospital and refused admittance, because he was 
unknown ; carried back to his lodging, which is barred against 
him ; borne to the military hospital and denied entrance, because 
he is not a soldier ; deserted by his bearers, anxious after shade 
and sleep; he has been abandoned by men and left to live 
or die as God saw good to direct. The sick man murmurs a 
few words with his parched lips. They are to his Mother, to 
her who is Helper of the Sick, Sub tuum presidium confu- 
gimus. ... It isall he could mutter. A gentle sleep, the fore- 
runner of death, overcame him. But Mary, to whom none 
repair without receiving what they need, had pity on the sick 
man. A rough but kindly hand aroused him from the sleep 
that would have ended in death. A brave French officer— 
Captain de Menessier—approached the litter. “Who are you?” 
he asked. “Your nationality? your name?” The sick man 
answered, and his rescuer had him taken and cared for in the 
officers’ infirmary, informing his friends of his condition, and 
returning him to them in a convalescent state. Eight years 
later, as evening was closing in around the crowded hospital 
of Pera, the chaplain going his last rounds found a bed freshly 
occupied by a new victim of the typhus then decimating the armies 
in the Crimea. The priest recognized the feeble voice. It was that 
of his rescuer at Civita Vecchia, and thus Providence allowed 
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Abbé de Woelmont—for he was the sick man in the litter— 
by soothing the sufferings and aiding the recovery of the 
patient, to cancel his debt, or rather to cement more firmly a 
close friendship which was soon to end by the death of the 
brave Christian soldier on the battlefield of Magenta. 

As soon as he had regained his strength a little, the Abbé 
returned to his native town, which on account of his courage 
and devotion, was proud to welcome him back. His Bishop 
invited him to a banquet, at which was present Father Roothaan, 
then General of the Jesuits and in exile. Our young Abbé 
found beneath his plate a nomination as canon of the Cathedral 
of Namur. A little later on and his Bishop ordained him 
priest. His first Mass he said in the College where he was 
educated. The next five years he passed at home, partly 
in caring for his mother, now grown old, partly, at the request 
of a holy curé, in preaching and labouring among the working 
men of a populous part of the town. 

Upon his mother’s death, in the autumn of 1855, the Canon 
de Woelmont set out for Rome, making, however, a tour on his 
way through Germany and the Austrian dominions, where the 
Primate of Hungary warmly received him, as well as the 
Duchesse de Berri and the widow of Don Carlos. He reached 
Rome, where the Holy Father showed him a paternal affection. 
His old friend, now Mgr. de Mérode, invited him to share his 
rooms in the Vatican. For a brief space, he led a peaceful life 
in Rome, pursuing his theological studies. 

Meanwhile the war in the East had begun. What our 
soldiers suffered there, not from the hands of the enemy so 
much as from pestilence, exposure, and want is well known, 
and is set down without malice or extenuation in the pages 
of certain blue books and official reports. It forms a more 
soul-stirring story than ever romance afforded. What our 
allies the French suffered is not so generally known, because 
of the secretness in which French officialism is prone to wrap 
itself. The sufferings of the French began principally with the 
cholera at Gallipoli. Then the scourge struck down the son 
of the “bravest of the brave,” Marshal Ney. Before all his 
staff, with that moral courage which his father lacked, the 
Duc d’Elchingen received all the last rites of the Church, and 
died as a Christian soldier should. General Carbuccia, who 
presided at the Duke’s funeral, was himself buried three days 
later. Shortly after the army moved to Varna. Thence a 
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reconnoitring expedition, under General Espinasse, was sent 
out, across marshy, unhealthy country, towards the Dobrutcha. 
A day’s marching often only resulted in an advance of seven 
or eight miles. After one such day a Zouave regiment came 
to its night’s halting-place. Some hard bread moistened in fetid 
water was their only supper, and then to rest on ground preg- 
nant with unhealthy miasma. At daybreak the bugle sounded 
the vevei/. Three hundred of those lying on the grass heard 
it not—the cholera had sent them to answer a summons in 
another world. Then the expedition began its return to Varna. 
Those useless auxiliaries, the Bashi-Bazouki, had already begun 
their retreat, marking their track by the unburied bodies of 
those stricken by the cholera, whom they left thus a prey to 
the vultures, or else cast them into the wells, poisoning the 
waters for their French patrons who were behind them, and wha 
at every step lost a man. So rapidly did death work among 
them on the march and at Varna, that, as General Bosquet 
relates, men dug graves for their comrades, but ere their task 
was done, the diggers were corpses in their own graves. 
Happily, the cholera is not a resident in camps. It visits 
them, decimates them, and leaves them. Far different is the 
typhus which, when once it enters a camp, seldom or never 
leaves it, and this renders it the most fearful scourge the 
soldier has to endure. Terrible were its ravages among the 
French. There were days when it carried off two hundred 
victims in twenty-four hours. Out of the 309,270 men 
France sent to the East, 258,000 were treated for sickness or 
wounds in the hospitals, of whom 63,000 died. In one week 
385, deaths and 27 recoveries were recorded from typhus. The 
French medical corps in the Crimea was thinned at the rate of 
eighteen per cent. ; other officers of all ranks lost only seven per 
cent. of their numbers. In one ambulance fifteen out of sixteen 
doctors were seized with typhus. Of the eighty-two French 
doctors who died in the Crimea, more than half died of the 
same disease. In the great hospital set up at Pera, with its 
two thousand and more patients, the same malady struck down 
in death, in the space of a few weeks, seven priests. The 
Sisters of St. Vincent lost thirty-three of their number. Such, 
without any exaggeration, were some of the sufferings which 
our allies underwent. Some knowledge of this state of things 
reaching the Canon de Woelmont, he quitted his quiet 
studies, bade a hasty farewell to his Roman friends, and 
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with the blessing of the Holy Father, hastened out to the 
East. 

On the 15th of March, 1856, the Canon disembarked at 
Constantinople. The same day he was installed by Pére Boré, 
now Father General of the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, then 
chaplain-in-chief of the hospitals in the East, in the beauti- 
fully-situated palace of the Sultan Abdul-Medjid, at Pera, which 
had been turned into an hospital. The Canon had not come a 
moment too soon, for the Abbé Bourgeois, the chaplain in 
charge of the hospital, was already stricken with typhus, though 
still dragging himself from one bed to another to administer the 
sacraments to the dying. “Welcome!” he cried, when he beheld 
his successor, “if you had not come, I should not have had 
time to have lain down to die.” A few days later, and this 
martyr of charity was gone to his reward. 

Day and night did our Canon devote his time to the two 
thousand and odd sick in the hospital, with a zeal which had 
lost none of that youthful fervour which marked it in the 
earlier days in Rome and Civita Vecchia. Some of his time 
he likewise gave to the convalescent, for he felt that men in 
their state might be influenced for their own good and for 
the good of those amongst whom they were about to go, in the 
camps before Sevastopol, or in the villages and towns of their 
native land. One evening when he had been conversing with 
some of these, and was about to ascend the staircase leading 
to the sick wards, a rough-looking trooper accosted him. 
“Monsieur l’Auménier,” he said, “you're the soldier’s true 
friend; for ten years I have neglected my religion. I want 
to confess. But, hang it, you must hear me forthwith, or my 
good resolution will be gone.” There and then the priest heard 
the old soldier’s confession. A few anecdotes of this kind are 
all we have of Canon de Woelmont’s doings at Pera. He 
was too busy and too humble to write much even to his own 
family of his works there. That they were excessive we know, 
for he had hardly been a month engaged in them, when a change 
came over his whole appearance, his face became swollen, his 
gait laboured, and the scurvy discovered itself, and obliged his 
removal to the officer's hospital. There he had as companions 
a Polish and a Russian officer, prisoners of war, and one or two 
French officers. He was visited too by many of his countrymen 
and acquaintances belonging to the Belgian Embassy, or whom 
curiosity had brought in the direction of the seat of war. 
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However, this was not to last long, and in a very short time the 
Canon was back at his old work in the hospital at Gulhané. 
There a letter from the French authorities thanked him for 
his “heroic devotion to the sick in the hospitals of Constanti- 
nople.” A little later a more marked token of the gratitude 
of the French Government was sent him in the form of a Cross 
of the Legion of Honour. Sanitary measures had decreased 
the number of typhus cases sent from the Crimea, and caused 
the closing of the hospital at Gulhané. The Canon’s duties 
as chaplain ended, and he went to seek a little rest in the 
Dominican monastery at Galata, where he found hospitality and 
friends of old times in Rome. The hospitality was in part 
payment of a debt the Dominicans owed the chaplain, who, 
with Mgr. de Mérode, had saved the General of the Order from 
assassination in Rome in 1848, and given him a refuge in their 
apartments. During his sojourn with the sons of St. Dominic, 
the Canon witnessed a moving spectacle, that of a procession 
of our Lady’s Statue through the streets of Constantinople. 
It was the first Christian procession that had passed along them 
for four centuries. 

After excursions to Rhodes, Smyrna, Beyrout, he made his 
way towards the mountains of Libanus. Continuing his journey, 
after spending the day of All Saints with the Jesuit Fathers 
at Gazir, he was seized with lumbago. A devoted negro servant, 
in the absence of all medical aid, offered to cure M. de Woelmont. 
The latter consenting, the negro proceeded to stretch his master 
out on two boards fastened in the form of a cross and placed 
in a horizontal position a little off the ground. Then a thick 
blanket was thrown over him, its ends falling on the ground. 
Underneath a small spirit lamp was lighted whose heat was 
kept in by the blanket, and caused the Canon to perspire abun- 
dantly. Then he was removed to his bed, violently rubbed 
down, and after a few hours rest, arose cured. The ascent 
of the mountains, a visit to Damascus and Abdel-Kadir need 
not occupy our attention. A journey to Palmyra was accom- 
plished, not without some adventures which ended all happily. 
A most comical and serious one befell him subsequently on 
leaving Damascus. An European had sold to the people of a 
hamlet a quantity of watches, all of which had very soon ceased 
going. The owner of one showed it to M. de Woelmont, gravely 
asking him to make it work. The Canon averred his inability 
to do this, the owner insisted, saying he knew that European 
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priests could do everything. Unluckily M. de Woelmont 
heedlessly opened the watch and blowing sharply upon it 
chanced to remove some dust and set the works in motion. 
At once he was surrounded by a crowd of owners of stopped 
watches, but mistrusting his skill as a doctor of watches, he 
refused to do anything to them and still less to blow on them, 
as the Arabs superstitiously desired. At last the clamour grew 
so great, he had to beat a hasty retreat. 

A little later and the Canon de Woelmont was in Jerusalem. 
There he remained three months. “TI hear,” he wrote at this 
time, “that some wonder at my spending three or four months 
in Jerusalem. But was it not here that were wrought the great 
mysteries which should be the object of the meditations of my 
whole life? Where can one be more inspired by them than in 
the places where they took place?” During his stay in the 
Holy Land, he, in company with learned and holy religious, 
familiarized himself with all the many sacred places. Not asa 
curious antiquarian or dreamy poet did he visit them, but with 
the reverent and tender love a Christian and a priest should have 
for such spots. At Christmas, at midnight, in the year 1856, 
he had the joy of offering the Holy Sacrifice at Bethlehem, on the 
spot where the Word was made Flesh. Besides such holy 
delights, M. de Woelmont found others in the friendship of the 
Patriarch and of the Consuls of several nations, notably of Sefior 
Tenorio, the Spanish Consul, a man of a most chivalrous 
character, and who, according to our traveller, would have 
restored the Latins to their rightful position in the East, had he 
been backed by the Spain of Charles the Fifth. Many pilgrims 
also were in Jerusalem, and the annual caravan brought several 
Belgians. Of these one—a young priest—soon after his coming, 
fell from his horse and broke his leg, and became an object for 
M. de Woelmont’s charitable assistance. Charity was never 
absent from his heart, and we may here recall another proof of 
this given a little later on at Beyrout. A Mussulman, a painter 
of some skill, secretly desired to become a Christian. His two 
children had already been baptized, but he wished to send them 
to Europe, for fear of the persecutions to which they were 
exposed in their native place. With great difficulty the Canon 
arranged their removal to Belgium. One of these children is 
now a distinguished priest in the Society of Jesus. An amusing 
incident likewise marked his stay in Jerusalem. After assisting 
at the Patriarch’s Mass in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
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and becoming absorbed in meditation, he was left alone and the 
doors locked upon him. He sought egress, but finding none, 
he had recourse to a bell-rope, which at first he pulled gently. 
Nobody heeding it, he pulled more vigorously, until the bell gave 
forth a tocsin sound. Then the whole neighbourhood was 
alarmed and in fear, men rushed from all sides into the church, 
only to find the cause of their fear to be our imprisoned pilgrim. 
The Holy Land, Egypt, Greece, Candia, and the Ionian Isles 
are so well known now-a-days, that to follow the Canon’s 
wanderings among them would not be of great interest. He 
thoroughly enjoyed his travels, as a letter of his shows: “I often 
recall to mind,” he wrote, “a saying of Madame de Monta- 
lembert: one finds friends everywhere, and one never leaves a 
country without leaving some behind. This explains the slow- 
ness with which I journey. Wherever I find myself, I am so 
pressed to stay that I almost always yield to the temptation.” 
Reaching Sicily, he there made an excursion in company 
with two friends. In crossing a swollen torrent in their carriage, 
they were swept away by the waters and escaped only by a 
miracle. M. de Woelmont implored our Lady’s help, which had 
saved him in his infancy and youth from the jaws of death. His 
prayer was heard. The carriage and horse were carried down the 
stream and lost in the sea, the travellers and driver were washed 
on to a sandy bar at the mouth of the torrent. From Sicily 
the Canon continued his travels with his friends through the 
kingdom of Naples. At Salerno they were aroused one morning 
by a terrible shock of earthquake. Dressing hurriedly they 
hastened into the open air. Two English ladies in the hotel 
had got down quicker. They were busily lamenting the serra 
firma and fogs of London. Soon accounts of the sad havoc 
came in from towns and villages around, visited by the earth- 
quake. An opening herein presented itself for our Canon’s 
charity to operate. He set out in company with a surgeon and 
a young engineer. While the one dressed the wounds of some, 
the Canon searched the ruins of the towns they visited to rescue 
the living or to bring out the dead buried beneath them, while 
the engineer prevented fresh disasters by directing the propping 
up or pulling down of buildings in a dangerous condition. At 
Alouta, the Blessed Sacrament had been taken from the ruined 
church and temporarily placed on an altar in the centre of the 
great square. Around it gathered the affrighted population. 
Through their midst from time to time were borne in litters the 
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dead or the injured rescued from the ruins. One such litter 
passed. In it was the body of the sixth daughter of the richest 
man in the place. Her sisters had all been taken from the ruins 
—dead. At Polla four priests were victims. One died with his 
Breviary in hand. Ten days did our three charitable workers 
labour amid such scenes, then M. de Woelmont returned to 
Naples, where he represented to influential persons the good the 
King might do himself and his subjects by a personal visit to the 
towns afflicted by the earthquake. This advice was tendered to 
the King, but he was too inert to profit by it. After witnessing 
the miracle of St. Januarius, M. de Woelmont returned to Rome 
in January, 1858. He spent only a little time there, lodging 
with Mgr. de Mérode in the Vatican, and honoured by the 
constant attentions bestowed on him by the Holy Father. 
Thence he returned to his native land. 

After a year spent in the midst of his family, the Italian 
campaign called the Canon back to his old works of charity 
among soldiers. Before proceeding to them he, for the good of 
his health, passed a few weeks at Aix, in Savoy. There he 
frequently met and talked “with a little old man of quick 
manners, subtle mind, wonderful memory, and juvenile ambition : 
this was M. Thiers.” From Aix the Canon went successively 
to Turin, Brescia, and Milan, tending, during the autumn and 
winter, the sick and wounded soldiers in those places. 

We now come to the second part of M. de Woelmont’s life— 
the part spent in the service of the Holy Father. In March, 
1860, Monsignor de Mérode, who had just secured General de 
La Morici¢re’s services for the defence of the See of Peter, came 
to his friend at Namur and offered him the post of chaplain in 
the reorganized army of Pius the Ninth. The Canon eagerly 
accepted the office, agreeing to go to Rome in the early autumn 
as soon as he had recruited his health again at Aix, a health 
which had never wholly gotten over the illness contracted in the 
hospital of Pera. Events hastened him on to Rome, where he 
arrived on the 18th of September. The Piedmontese invasion 
of the Papal States had begun. On the 21st he left Rome for 
the frontier, with the reserves of the little Papal army. In the 
middle of October he returned, but only to quit it at once, to 
hurry to Ancona at the desire of the Holy Father, whom 
La Moriciére’s report had acquainted with the need there was 
of chaplains in the hospitals of that place. Among many 
wounded on whom he waited was an Irishman wounded by a 
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shell in the leg, which needed amputation. He desired to have 
M. de Woelmont near him during the operation. “Speak to 
me,” he said, “of Jesus; that will give me courage.” And he 
bore the pain with great fortitude. Many of those who visited 
Rome in the times before its desecration by Victor Emmanuel, 
must have remarked a fine-looking Zouave officer having only 
one arm—the Chevalier de Moncuit. Our chaplain had to 
inform him of the Pope having sent him a decoration, and a few 
hours later, of the necessity of his losing his arm. The first 
news he received with more agitation than the second, which he 
heard with greater calm than he would an order for an ordinary 
parade. As soon as there was no further need of his services 
at Ancona, M. de Woelmont returned to Rome, where he 
was joyously greeted by the Holy Father. On seeing 
him, Pius the Ninth exclaimed: “Here is our magnificent 
chaplain !” 

In January, 1861, M. de Woelmont took part in an expedition 
of Zouaves directed against a hostelry on the frontier beyond 
Monte Rotondo. About this time the Piedmontese had occupied 
some posts along the Pontifical side of the frontier, this inn 
among others, and seemed to threaten an invasion of the 
remnants of the States of the Church. As through the darkness 
of the night the little band silently advanced towards the inn, 
the chaplain spent the hours of the march in confessing the men. 
At three in the morning a bright fire was seen burning before 
them. A momentary halt was ordered, and the Zouaves, 
kneeling, received their chaplain’s absolution, and then arising 
advanced at the double quick step towards the enemy. The 
fire was but that of some shepherds, but behind, in the darkness, 
was the inn. A sentinel outside it challenged, a sharp rattle of 
musketry followed, but before the enemy could form, the Zouaves 
were on them, the post taken, and with it some important corre- 
spondence, a large quantity of arms, and fifty prisoners. One 
of the enemy was killed, and on either side were several wounded. 
As usual, M. de Woelmont displayed his courageous charity, 
and was mentioned in the report of the action. After this affair, 
which warned the enemy against violating the frontier except 
in force, M. de Woelmont passed much time with his Zouaves 
at Anagni; but a return of his former illness obliged him to go 
back to his home in Belgium. He was, however, soon in Rome 
again. The next few years were spent in part in the service of 
the Holy Father, in part in recruiting his often feeble health, 
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and in part in the midst of his family in Belgium. In 1864 he 
was named Privy Chamberlain to His Holiness. 

Mgr. de Woelmont, after assisting at the Centenary of 1867 
in Rome, had returned to his native place to seek a little repose, 
when a telegram, announcing an expected invasion of the Papal 
States, suddenly recalled him to his post among the Zouaves. 
We need not enter into details about the Mentana campaign. 
Our readers are familiar with the events of those days, so brilliant 
in deeds of bravery, and so glorious because they were the means 
Providence used to delay the final spoliation of the States of the 
Church, thereby allowing the Vatican Council to assemble. Of 
deeds of bravery Mgr. de Woelmont was several times the 
witness. Once a Zouave officer was surrounded by Garibaldians. 
One of these was aiming his revolver at the officer, when a 
Zouave threw himself between the two and received the contents 
of the revolver in his neck. Mgr. de Woelmont was attending 
the wounded Zouave when the officer came to thank his pre- 
server. He kindly reproached the soldier with his heroic 
generosity. “Ah! there are dozens of Pierre Auduin in the 
regiment!” was the simple answer, “but there is only one 
Captain d’Albiofiisse.” The Zouave chaplain himself was heroic. 
Going at nightfall over the battlefield to help the dying in their 
last moments, he came upon a Garibaldian who was only too 
glad to find spiritual comfort in his extremity. The poor fellow 
was dying faster from cold than from his wound. The nights 
in November on the Roman Campagna are extremely cold. 
The chaplain took off his cloak and wrapped his penitent in it. 
Going on, he came to a dying Zouave. The cold was hastening 
his end. The chaplain cast about among the dead around to 
find a cloak. A dead Garibaldian wrapped in one lay hard by. 
The chaplain began to take the cloak off the corpse, when the 
pretended dead man jumped to his feet, and aimed a dagger at 
the breast of the priest. Happily the blow missed, and the 
assailant fled away. Towards midnight all the wounded had 
been removed to the ambulances. Thither he hastened to 
pass the rest of the night in attendance on the wounded. When 
the latter had all been transported to Rome, the chaplain con- 
tinued his charitable work among them until all were gone from 
out of the hospitals. This work, however, was once interrupted 
by his being sent on a mission to Spezzia, to bring back to 
Rome the prisoners who had so gloriously fallen into Garibaldi’s 
hands at Monte Rotondo. This mission exposed those charged 
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with its execution to many insults and even dangers on their 
way through Italy. 

During the brief time of peace following the battle of 
Mentana, the fatherly heart of Pius the Ninth was terribly 
grieved by the conduct of Cardinal Andrea. The latter had 
always shown great affection for Mgr. de Woelmont. When 
many had failed in their attempts to change the attitude of the 
Cardinal, Mgr. de Woelmont felt inspired to go to Naples, and 
the inspiration was a good one, for he persuaded the Cardinal 
to return to Rome. He afterwards attended him during his last 
illness. “Some persons,” said the Cardinal to his faithful friend, 
“think my retractation very formal. I signed it in the form in 
which it was presented to me. But my letter to the Holy 
Father was very different. Therein I opened my whole heart 
and expressed all my sorrow.” 

In 1869 the Pope’s Chamberlain went on a mission to Russia. 
The exact nature of that mission we know not, except that from 
the persons among whom Mgr. de Woelmont went, it must have 
been one of importance. At Moscow he preached for the 
Catholics. The approaching Council was then the theme of 
every mcwspaper, the topic of conversation in every saloon in 
the central capital of Russia. Many schismatics came to hear 
the preacher and his sermon on the text: Tu es Petrus et super 
hanc petram edificabo Ecclestam meam. The sermon bore, we 
are told, good fruit. Mgr. de Woelmont was back in Rome for 
the opening of the Council, but he was not able to stay there 
long. His failing health forced him, in May, 1870, to bid fare- 
well to the Rome he loved so well, and to the Pontiff he loved 
still more. 

At Namur two months of bitter suffering awaited him. A 
Sister of Charity who attended him during them, has given us 
a touching account of this last illness. During the last three 
weeks of his life he did not get two hours’ sleep in the night, 
and those only in detached portions. In the day time he had 
often to undergo cruel operations at the hands of his doctors. 
He bore them with the greatest patience, though his character 
naturally inclined him to impatience. One day, hearing the 
doctors approaching his room, he exclaimed: “ Here come my 
tormentors!” but he at once added: “They wish to do me 
good.” And he forthwith was ready to receive them with perfect 
calmness. On another day, his brother had told him of the 
declaration of war between France and Prussia. He saw at once 
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what would happen in Rome. His brother having gone away, 
the Sister of Charity coming to her patient found him weeping. 
“ Are you suffering more now ?” she asked. “No,” he answered, 
“T am thinking of all the Pope will suffer, of all my Zouaves 
will suffer, and I not with them. Pray that I may get well—but 
no! not my will but God’s be done. Kneel, Sister, and let us 
pray for Pius the Ninth.” Fifteen days before his death the 
Holy Viaticum was taken to him publicly, by the Vicar-General 
and Chapter of the Cathedral, in the manner customary in 
Belgium when a Canon is dying. The same day he received 
from Rome the blessing of the Holy Father. Then he bid 
farewell, one by one, to his family. His calm resignation in that 
trying hour was remarkable. Once only did it fail him, when 
his nephew, the Count Henri de Villers, a Pontifical Zouave, 
came to his bedside. “You are happier than I,” he said, blessing 
him ; “you can yet serve the Pope.” During the last few days 
of his life he turned his whole thoughts towards making ready 
for death. From time to time he became drowsy, and his mind 
wandered a little, but only to think half aloud of the Holy 
Father, and of his Zouaves, as if they were around his death-bed. 
On the 16th of June, at six in the morning, Mgr. de Woelmont 
slept in the Lord. Two days later, on the 18th, almost at the 
hour when the Vatican Council was holding the session in which 
five hundred and thirty-eight bishops proclaimed the Infallibility 
of the Roman Pontiff, the Canons of Namur, the Rector and 
Professors of the University of Louvain, and an immense con- 
course of people of all ranks in life, gathered together to pay 
their last respects to all that remained on earth of one who was 
in life so devoted a child of the Holy Father. It was not 
without cause that, on learning the dangerous state in which the 
Zouave chaplain was lying, that Pius the Ninth said: “I know 
the generosity, the kind-heartedness of Mgr. de Woelmont; I 
value his self-sacrificing spirit ; I am certain he would only have 
been too glad to yield his life for me.” 

From the very first moment of his entering the ecclesiastical 
state, he had formed the design of becoming a military chaplain. 
In fulfilling that design, he had contracted a disease in the 
typhus-haunted hospitals of the East—a disease of which he 
died—a martyr of charity. “Such was the life,” to use the 
words of M. Delogne, Vicar-General of Namur, in his funeral 
oration, “such was the death of Mgr. de Woelmont. It wasa 
life of sacrifice, a life of unselfishness and of heroic charity; a 
death holy and precious in the sight of God.” W. C. R. 
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V.—THE MODERN CHURCH OF COREA (Part II). 
“MORTUA ET SEPULTA,” is the sad motto of this last page 
of the records of the Corean Church. The hopes and dis- 
appointments, the promise of brighter days and the sudden 
catastrophe that followed, fill more than two hundred pages 
of M. Dallet’s Histoire. They are full of lessons, of which 
perhaps the most consoling is that in days of great discourage- 
ment martyrs are to be found with the same faith and constancy 
as St. Laurence or St. Vincent of old. More than twenty years 
have passed since the death of Mgr. Ferréol, the last event 
recorded in the preceding chapter.’ It has been a period of 
startling changes throughout the world. The Napoleonic Empire 
has gone, leaving France conquered, humiliated, and feeble from 
internal dissension, from the losses she has sustained, and the 
disintegration which twenty years of corruption and despotism 
had brought upon her. Thanks to that reign, we have united 
Italy and united Germany both open enemies against the Church, 
Austria and Spain as powerless as France, and nowhere any 
State which cares, either for interest or for principle, to lift a 
hand in defence of Catholic missions or Catholic missionaries. 
We shall see how slender was the protection which Napoleon 
the Third extended to his heroic subjects who have made 
glorious the name of Christian France in the distant peninsula 
of Corea. God grant that the blood of these heroic martyrs may 
raise up their country once more to a position such as the 
best of her children desire for her, and obtain for the good 
that spirit of union which is the secret of success. 

When Mgr. Ferréol departed, he left his flock in comparative 
repose. Partly through fear of the European Governments, 
partly from a recognition of the reasonableness and _ holiness 
of the Christian doctrine, no serious attempt was made to hinder 

1 See MonTH, August, 1875, p. 144. 
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the labours of the three priests in Corea. Another priest joined 
them in 1854. M. Janson, more fortunate than in his first 
attempt, when he had tried in vain to enter with M. Maistre, 
succeeding in effecting a landing without any difficulty. But 
a day or so after he was stricken down with brain fever, and 
three months later sank under the effects of his illness. 

At last, on Easter Sunday, 1856, under the cover of night, 
the new Vicar-Apostolic and two young priests arrived, to fill 
with joy the hearts of the three missionaries, who were nearly 
worn out with the hardships of their apostolic life. Mgr. Berneux, 
the bishop who came to lift up the crozier of Mgr. Imbert, and 
to share his reward, has lately had the story of his early labours 
written by Canon Shortland.? His readers will remember that 
in 1843, after nearly two years in an Annamite prison, Mgr. 
Berneux, then a simple priest, had been condemned to death, 
and that the determined action of a French naval officer had 
snatched from him the palm of martyrdom and preserved him 
for further labours and a still brighter crown. Eleven years 
of trial and toil in the missions of Mantchuria had prepared 
the future bishop for the still greater trials and toils of Corea. 
On August 5, 1854, Pius the Ninth named him Vicar-Apostolic 
of Corea and titular Bishop of Capsus, and ordered him to start 
as soon as possible for his new charge. An attack of serious 
illness prevented him for some months from obeying these com- 
mands, and during that interval he wrote to implore His Holiness 
to leave him with his Tartar children, as he was too feeble and 
too old, though then but forty-five, to begin life anew in a strange 
land. He had already been named Coadjutor to the Vicar- 
Apostolic of Mantchuria, and had been consecrated bishop at 
the close of the year 1854. The news of his fresh appointment 
only reached him the following year. The fresh tie that bound 
him so much closer to his flock must have made him feel all the 
more bitterly his enforced departure. But as soon as he got 
better, without waiting for an answer, he made his way to 
Shanghai, from which port he embarked with MM. Petitnicolas 
and Pourthi¢c, both priests of the Missions Etrangeres. There 
was the old weary journey, already so often described, in a 
Chinese junk, lasting more than two months, nearly the whole 
time being passed in the wretched hold, a sort of “Little Ease,” 
in which the “foreigners” were forced to hide, lest tell-tale 
seamen should report their coming and the authorities should be 


2 Persecutions of Annam. Burns and Oates, 1875. 
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put on the alert. At last, guided by God’s hand, the vessel 
found itself off the coast at the very spot arranged beforehand as 
the place of meeting with the Corean Christians. As had so 
often happened, eight weary days were passed in cruising about 
with the Cross displayed at the masthead, every day bringing 
nearer the sad contingency of being forced to return re infectd 
to China. To have attempted a landing from a Chinese junk, 
would have simply been to devote to destruction the ship and all 
on board. Besides this, there was no Christian village within 
fifty leagues of the coast. On Good Friday morning a boat 
came towards the party, and they recognized by the signs of the 
Cross made by the rowers that the long wished for help had 
come. But they had to stand out to sea to avoid attracting 
attention, and only on Easter Sunday morning valde diluculo 
did Mgr. Berneux and his companions, with their goods and 
effects, embark in the boat, and there disguise themselves in 
the cumbrous mourning of the country. Partly by water, partly 
by land, stumbling, in their strange sandals, along nominal roads, 
the party reached the capital. We must let the Bishop describe 
his arrival at his episcopal city. 

The day had not begun to break when we reached the walls of 
Seoul. The King, however, was absent from town, and so the gates 
would not be opened till sunrise, and we went to take a little rest in the 
house of a Christian. When day broke and the gates were opened, we 
made our entry into the first city of the land. A Christian preceded me, 
and M. Petitnicolas and M. Pourthi¢ followed a little way behind. I 
had a strong wish to look at a great mandarin who happened just at 
that moment to be leaving in a sort of carriage, surrounded by a 
numerous cortége. However, I resolved not to do so for fear of being 
discovered. Besides, I was busy in fighting with the wind for my hat, 
so necessary a protector for me.® One of my companions, M. Pourthié, 
carried his modesty much further and used his eyes so little that he 
lost sight of us in the crowd which filled the street, and he wandered 
away into a labyrinth of narrow bye-streets after some pagans whom he 
thought were our guides. Luckily his disappearance was observed, and 
we succeeded in finding him. A few moments after we were with 
M. Daveluy, thanking God for our prosperous journey. 

Poor M. Pourthié, in a letter to his cousin, describes his 
adventure at greater length. 

Our great hats concealed our faces from the eyes of all, but at the 
same time they so limited our horizon that we could at best only see the 


3 Tt will be remembered that the reversed brim of the great straw mourning hat 
entirely covered the face of the wearer, like the shade of a moderator lamp. 
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feet of our guides, and even for that we had almost to tread on their 
heels. Well, as all feet are much alike, it is not to be wondered at that 
in the midst of the crush I followed two Coreans who preceded me, 
and, for fear of going astray, I stuck fast to them. My new guides made 
a number of short cuts, and led me along alleys, until I found myself 
in a cul de sac, and then turned into a house. I lifted my hat and saw 
at a glance they were neither my companions nor my guides. Down 
went my visor, and while pretending to look round at the houses I beat 
an instant retreat. Where was I to go? All alone in the middle of a 
city, on my first visit there, under the anathema of a cruel and inhos- 
pitable law, without being able to string together a phrase in Corean, 
should I venture to address some one in the streets. Why at the first 
word of my jargon they would have taken me up at once. And then 
what could I ask for? The house of a Christian? It would be like 
asking the first chance passer by in Paris for the address of a felon after 
whom the police were inquiring. These were my first reflections. But 
as I had already experienced how good a Providence watches over the 
missionary, I threw myself into His arms by a short prayer. With a 
hardihood that God permitted, but which I cannot now conceive, I 
retraced my steps, and had the happiness of finding the main street 
where I had parted from my companions. There I stopped the Christian 
guide, who was rushing by me in a state of utter bewilderment. 


This was a fitting introduction into the daily perils of a life 
which was only to end by the sword. 

Peace was still secured to the church of Corea, and though 
one serious outbreak threatened the life of M. Daveluy and the 
safety of the Christians, it was purely local, and had no further 
effect. The presence of a French frigate off the coast was an 
additional argument for toleration, and the respite gave time for 
the new missioners to fit themselves for their work. But still no 
precaution was neglected, and their labours had to be conducted 
under the greatest secrecy, just as in the earlier days of the 
mission. 

Mgr. Berneux took the lion’s share of work, the capital 
and sixty villages around it. In these villages hidden away 
in the mountains, spite of the long and wearisome journeys 
through the snow, with shoes made only of straw that sucked 
in the wet like a sponge, the Bishop found a compensation for 
his fatigues in the comparative security he enjoyed. There 
he could take off his cumbrous head-piece and breath the fresh 
air, and at night there was chance of rest without fear of 
officer or mandarin. Suffering from a painful illness, his average 
day’s work lasted twenty-two hours, and he looked upon four 
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hours’ rest as an unheard of indulgence. His only food was 
a few turnip leaves and a handful of rice. His real food and 
rest was the wonderful success of his labours. 

But in face of the every-day perils in which he lived, 
Mgr. Berneux determined to choose, as Rome allowed him to 
do, a future successor and a present aid, and he had to impose 
on the skilled workman and faithful priest, M. Daveluy, the 
honour of the Episcopate, a dignity which his humility would 
so gladly have declined. 

It was at midnight of Lady Day in 1857 that the ceremony 
took place. It was shorn of all external splendour, but having 
a glory all its own. Only three of the priests, the catechists 
of Seoul, and seven of the principal Christians of the place 
were witnesses of the scene. The next day a Synod was held, 
and the experience of many years was brought together to 
adopt rules and means to further the work of God then so 
flourishing throughout the peninsulas The morning after, 
before Mgr. Berneux had got up, a crowning joy was given 
to him. Quite unexpected, M. Feron, priest of the Mzssions 
Etrangéres, arrived at the bishop’s house. His lordship thought 
his servant had gone mad when the new comer was announced, 
and the happy party made a solemn feast together on the crust 
of a loaf which had been baked to provide the crumbs required 
to wipe off the sacred ointment of consecration. There were 
but a dozen Christians in all Corea who ever went to sea, 
and then only to fetch the missioners. By a special Providence 
the junk, which brought M. Feron from Shanghai, met a 
Corean smuggler whose crew consisted of seven out of these 
twelve, and whom apparent chance had brought together. The 
men at once demanded that even at the sacrifice of their pay 
they might be allowed to land their father. The captain 
agreed, and dressed in the borrowed clothes of one of the 
crew—we hardly dare to think in what a state they were—he 
was led by night to Seoul. 

All things smiled on the good work, and Mgr. Berneux 
in his letter at the close of 1857, told of his hopes, while it 
did not conceal his fears. The very sovereign had acknow- 
ledged the wondrous progress of the Faith, the son of one of his 
ministers had sent presents to the Bishop, and begged the 
favour of an audience; the King’s aunt had urged her brother 
to embrace the Faith—and prophecies were afloat that in two 
years the whole land would be Christian. The total number 
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of the faithful was over fifteen thousand out of a population 
of about ten millions. For such a flock the labourers were 
evidently insufficient. 

In so deplorable a state of health was the Bishop that in 
his humility he thought himself a hindrance instead of being 
a help to the work, and implored in vain the Propaganda to 
accept his resignation; while at the same time he implored 
his former Superiors to send fresh labourers into the vineyard. 
One gallant soldier of Jesus Christ, whose repeated efforts to 
enter Corea have been described, M. Maistre, went to his rest 
just about this time. Mgr. Berneux and one of his fellow- 
priests were by his side, amidst a crowd of weeping Christians. 
Just before his death his bishop asked him if he made a willing 
sacrifice of his life to God. He gathered up all his strength to 
answer, “I have done so from the beginning.” 

In 1859, that year which opened the first of those wars 
which revolutionized Europe and destroyed the balance of 
power, a fresh effort was made to land more priests on the 
Corean coast, but the attempt failed. Yet the work went on 
and flourished. A printing press was set on foot at Seoul, and 
a Corean Catechism and Prayer Book were drawn up by 
Father Tsoi. The head of the Seminary, M. Pourthié, spite 
of his constant labours in instructing and training the young 
aspirants to the priesthood was engaged on the Dictionary, 
already begun by Mer. Daveluy; while that indefatigable 
prelate found time amidst his pastoral work to translate into 
French the Acts of the Martyrs—which copy three years after, 
in 1862, he sent in safety to France. A few months later his 
house and all the original papers, from which these Acts 
had been compiled, were destroyed. Thanks to these notes, 
M. Dallet was able to compose his History. The mandarins and 
high officials seemed to discountenance any serious attempt at 
persecution. 

In the autumn of 1859 the cholera broke out with violence 
throughout Corea, carrying off some four hundred thousand 
victims. The visitation, though adding immensely to the toils 
of the missionaries, was a source of great blessings. Many 
were the careless Christians who returned to God, many were 
the pagans who out of admiration for so much self-abnegation 
and devotion, embraced the Faith. God gave a superhuman 
strength to Mgr. Berneux, who had but just recovered from 
a serious illness, so as to enable him to hear the confessions 
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of his flock, who crowded without fear of man around his 
humble house to make their confessions. Fifteen hundred in 
Seoul alone approached the sacred tribunal. And when the 
plague abated in -the city and began to attack the country 
districts, the Bonus Pastor went into the highways and byeways, 
or rather the no ways at all of the mountains to visit the most 
distant of his district. 

In the beginning of 1860 two thousand converts were 
awaiting baptism, when suddenly a storm burst over the 
Church of Corea which threatened to root it up and utterly 
to destroy it. At the first mutterings of the tempest, news was 
sent to the Bishop who was still engaged in the villages stricken 
with cholera. Three couriers in quick succession brought the 
alarming intelligence that the Government had openly avowed 
its intention of annihilating Christianity, and of extirpating at 
once the foreign clergy and the native Catholics. Mgr. Berneux 
wrote off immediately to his Coadjutor. Report had magnified 
the extent of the evil. But the truth was bad enough. It 
did not originate from the Government, but from the avarice 
or hatred of the head of the police, a mandarin whose father 
and grandfather had been in turn savage persecutors of the 
Christians. While a band of men carried out a number of 
arrests among the principal Christians of Seoul, another detach- 
ment sallied out and swooped down upon two or three of the 
most flourishing Christian settlements in the country. It was 
mid-winter, and the poor Catholics made at once for the hills, 
spite of the deep snow and bitter frost, flying in such haste 
that they carried with them neither food, nor the money to 
purchase it, and hundreds perished from hunger and exposure. 

The documents of the mission, the vestments, sacred vessels, 
and books of the Bishop, had all been left to the keeping of 
some of the faithful, and he feared with reason that the timorous 
guardians would most certainly desert their charge and fly like 
the rest. These discovered by the police, the Government 
would be obliged to take some definite steps to punish the 
strangers, of whose presence they would give so clear and public 
a proof. No sooner did Mgr. Berneux know the true state of 
things than he took the bold resolve to go back to his house. 
His courageous conduct saved the invaluable treasures. 

The Government did not give any encouragement to its 
over-zealous official, and his cruel measures excited the anger 
of the population. No tribunal would try the prisoners. The 
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mandarin determined to force the hand of the executive, and 
gave orders that while all molestation of the native Christians 
should cease, the foreign priests should be seized at any cost. 
A chase for the missionaries was instantly a-foot. But many 
of the local authority prevented the pursuivants from operating 
in their districts. Others, however, turned the search to their 
own pecuniary advantage. Money was wrung from the 
neophytes, and worse still, under torture precise information 
was in many cases given as to the Corean names of the priests, 
the signs by which they could be known, and other such details 
which left the chances of escape but few. Yet no success 
attended the search. The mandarin was cashiered and peace 
was restored. But the storm had left terrible ruin behind it. 
Fear had shaken the resolution of many, and the young faith 
of the catechumens had been crushed out. Whole villages of 
Christians had been pillaged and burnt to the ground, and their 
utter poverty left them unable to cope with the famine which 
followed the outbreak of cholera. 

Just at that time news began to reach Corea, which seemed 
to the court and people simply incredible, because impossible. 
The Invincible Empire of heaven had fallen before the swords 
of Western soldiers, and Pekin was at the mercy of the allied 
troops. The return of the Embassy in February 1861, left 
no doubt as to the truth of the rumours, and in an instant 
the Christians became the most honoured of the community. 
High officials begged the protection of the poor neophytes, 
and implored them to bestow upon them a medal or a cross 
to wear on their sleeves, when the barbarians should appear. 

The feeblest demonstration on the part of the French fleet 
would at that moment have brought the haughty natives on 
their knees, and the abolition of the existing laws against 
strangers, and an ample grant of liberty of religion would 
have been gladly conceded as the price of peace. As it was, 
when the allied fleets moved away, the courage of the Govern- 
ment rose again, and a definite effort was made to replenish 
the arsenals, and put the country into something like a state 
of defence. With what results will soon be seen. 

A faithful missionary, Father Thomas Tsoi, the only Corean 
priest, had died that year, with the names of Jesus and Mary 
on his lips; though at too great a distance from his brethren 
to receive the last sacraments. Four French priests, however, 
MM. Landre, Joanno, Ridel, and Calais, braving the danger 
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so often described, arrived at Seoul on the Low Sunday of 
1861. Another, M. Aumaitre, joined them in the spring of 
1863. But before a few months were over MM. Joanno and 
Landre had been taken away from work to their reward. It 
is only by remembering the difficulties which opposed the 
entry of fresh workers that any idea can be formed of how 
bitter a loss these deaths were to the struggling yet ever- 
increasing Church. An average of a thousand were added 
at this time every year to the number of the faithful. The 
blasts of persecution carried the saving seed into every part 
of the land, and the exiled confessors became again and again 
the centre of new missionary labours. 

In the January of 1864, King Tchiel-tsong, bloated and 
poisoned by his constant round of drinking and debauch, fell 
dead in his palace. He left no children, and a general scramble 
ensued around his corpse for the all-important royal seal, the 
palladium of empire. The Queen Tcho, a sort of Elizabeth 
in her hardihood and in her hatred of the faith, snatched it 
from a younger rival, and she adopted a child twelve years 
old on whom she placed the crown. The savage locks of 
the boy and his father, who became the real sovereign under 
the name of Regent, the open acts of cruelty and tyranny which 
ushered in the new reign, gave an evil omen for the future. 
Still, on the other hand, there were great motives of hope. 
The King’s nurse, who still resided with him, was a Christian ; 
his mother had received some instructions. Mgr. Daveluy, 
whose house had been destroyed by fire, was looking about 
for a fresh dwelling-place, when he heard that four European 
priests had landed hard by. He hurried to the coast and found 
the rumour was correct. They had heard in China that liberty 
of religion had been proclaimed, and had disembarked without 
any attempt at concealment, and were all packed together with 
their luggage in a hut by the sea. Thanks to his arrival, they 
escaped notice, and thus four more missionaries—or rather 
victims—entered on their labours. All four were young; one 
of them, De Bretenierés, had left a brilliant position to join 
his brethren MM. Beaulieu, Dorie, and Huin. Still the Vicar- 
Apostolic called out for more, and in the last letter he ever 
wrote to Europe he backed up his request by the report of 
the mission—907 converts baptized, and 14,433 Easter con- 
fessions. In a postscript he adds that the Regent was in 
communication with him about some State matters, while his 
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wife, the King’s mother, urged him secretly to write to the 
French Ambassador at Pekin, to come to Seoul and demand 
liberty of religion. He declined, however, to take any steps 
without having first conferred with the Regent. 

The missionaries hardly dared to wish heartily for liberty, 
which, as M. Pourthié said, in a letter which proved his last, 
would let in the scandals of careless foreign Christians, and 
the false teaching of Protestant ministers. 

A month or two later, two Christians, who had shown 
themselves foremost in defending their houses and goods against 
a marauding noble, and were engaged in pursuing the thieves, 
were arrested by a satellite, accused of having disturbed the 
peace, and sent before the Governor of the province. He 
went into the case, acknowledged their innocence, and engaged 
to let them go at once if they would deny their faith. This 
they at once refused to do. They bore torture bravely, and 
as it was evident that they would never barter away their 
belief for their lives, they were both strangled in prison. They 
were the first fruits of the holocaust of 1866. They gained their 
crown on the roth of January. 

At that very time a Russian vessel appeared off one of the 
ports and demanded freedom of trade and permission for the 
Russian merchants to settle in Corea. These demands were 
enforced by the rapid advance of their army in Chinese Tartary, 
which had brought the Muscovite troops up to the northern 
boundary of the empire. Some Christian nobles, not dis- 
tinguished for their fervour, seized the opportunity to present 
a memorial to the Regent, suggesting that by means of the 
European Bishop in the capital an alliance could easily be 
concluded with England and France, which would prove the 
most effectual barrier against the neighbouring foe. Though 
the suggestion was received most coldly, a few days later the 
King’s mother urged the Christian nurse to procure a fresh 
memorial, assuring her that it would have the desired effect. 
A Catholic mandarin, John Nam, undertook to write the 
address, and went himself to present it to the Regent, who 
received him in state, apparently entered into the scheme, and 
ordered that the Bishop should be sent for. Money was even 
provided to defray his journey. Both the bishops returned, 
and Nam went to inform the Regent of their arrival. The 
news of these negotiations spread fast, and the Christians had 
no doubt that the hour of their deliverance had come. 
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Mgr. Berneux was not so sanguine. The last interview of 
Nam with the Prince had been unsatisfactory; the promised 
audience was delayed day after day. The Russian vessel had 
sailed off, after extorting the promise that leave should be asked 
by the Corean authorities at Pekin to be able to grant its 
demands. The Embassy at that Court sent news that the 
Chinese were massacring all the Christians in their country. 
The ministers, hostile to a man to the faith, insisted that the 
Regent should follow this example, and, to his objections that 
it would bring down the vengeance of the French upon them, 
pertinently answered that the former executions had been 
unavenged. The Prince yielded, and the decree of death went 
out against every Christian in the land. Were his previous 
negotiations only a snare? 

The Vicar-Apostolic and his Coadjutor, wearied with their 
detention in the city, would wait no longer, and made missionary 
excursions into the neighbourhood, coming back at intervals 
so as not to be far off in case they were wanted. On the 14th 
of February the police paid two visits, on some pretext or other, 
to the house where Mgr. Berneux lodged. The master was 
alarmed and urged him to escape, but the bishop absolutely 
refused ; to fly would be to bring down persecution on his flock. 
Nine days later a strong body of officials broke into the house, 
fell upon Mer. Berneux and carried him off to the magistrate. 
It was his body servant who had betrayed him, and had 
informed the authorities of the dwelling places of the other 
missionaries. The confessor passed his first night lying on 
the ground in the common gaol in the midst of the lowest and 
vilest felons of the city, but the next day he was transferred 
to the state prison, and put into solitary confinement in the 
portion reserved for those condemned to death. A special court 
assembled to try the bishop, at which on one occasion the Regent 
and his son were present. Tied hand and foot in a chair, the 
legs of the glorious martyr were beaten till the flesh was torn 
from them, but not a word of weakness was wrung from him. 
Two Christian soldiers who were present with their comrades 
to warn off intruders kept a record of all that passed. 

At the end of four days, Mgr. Berneux was again placed 
in the common prison, and then one after another arrived three 
of his clergy, MM. de Breteniéres, Beaulieu, and Dorie, who 
had shared the tortures and the imprisonment of their bishop. 
There, joyful in spite of their mangled bodies, they spent in 
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common the few days before their martyrdom. When the 
appointed hour arrived, all four were carried on chairs through 
the dense crowd, who insulted their victims most grossly. 
Mgr. Berneux answered their savage jokes and laughter with 
a mild reproof that recals the words of His Master on the Via 
Dolorosa. With more than usual state in a great plain outside 
the city the execution took place. They were stripped to their 
drawers, their arms bound tightly behind their backs, a piece 
of wood passed underneath their armpits, and they were borne 
aloft round and round the place in circles which narrowed till 
the middle of the square was reached. Mgr. Berneux was the 
first victim. The old man, for he was old before his time, was 
made to kneel down, while a soldier secured him by his hair, 
and the executioners with savage howls and ina sort of war- 
dance struck almost at random at their victim, till his head 
rolled on the ground. With like horrors the other three 
followed their pastor to his crown. 

That very day M. Pourthié, the head of the seminary, and 
M. Petitnicolas, were brought into the capital to be scourged 
and to die on the very spot sanctified by the blood of their 
companions. They were martyred on the 11th of March with 
other native Christians ; and the same day, thanks to the traitor 
who betrayed Mgr. Berneux, his coadjutor was seized. He had 
already succeeded in sending a letter to the Vicar-Apostolic of 
Mantchuria, and had made an effort to escape by sea. Finding 
that ali their hiding-places were betrayed, and that any pro- 
longation of the search only exposed the native Christians to 
fresh sufferings, Mgr. Daveluy sent to two other priests, 
MM. Huin and Aumaitre, to beg them to surrender them- 
selves—and all three were conducted to Seoul, and thence in 
a few days with two other Christians were carried out to die. 
The Bishop had to bear the ignominy of being entirely stripped 
by his brutal executioners, and when the first blow had been 
given they stopped to haggle about their pay, and the discussion 
lasted for a long time while their victim was weltering in his 
own blood, his limbs convulsed by agony. Severe austerities, 
terrible spiritual trials, had prepared Mgr. Daveluy for his 
martyr’s palm. 

Three priests still remained at large—though the sword 
had cut down numbers of the best and holiest of the laymen. 
It was agreed among them that one should go to seek help 
in China, and M. Ridel braved the journey by sea and reached 
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Tien-tsin, where Admiral Roze, who so lately has been named 
Commander of the French Mediterranean Squadron, was then 
stationed. It was not till September of that year 1866 that 
a reconnaissance was made off the Corean coast, and finally 
in October the whole French fleet set sail, just as the two 
remaining priests, MM. Calais and Féron, landed on Chinese 
territory. The expedition took Kang-hoa, the Cronstadt of the 
capital, but the troops met with a stubborn and unexpected 
resistance on the road to Seoul, and were obliged to retire to their 
ships. With the deepest regret M. Ridel, who had accompanied 
the fleet, had to see the land which he loved so dearly, just when 
his presence was so needed, fade from his sight, as the expedition 
returned to China. Hardly a voice from the tomb has reached 
Europe since then—but we know from some Corean Christians 
who contrived to reach an American vessel, that the persecution, 
far from being appeased by such noble victims, only raged more 
furiously than before, and that the Christians have perished by 
thousands. The wholesale executions of the reign of terror 
have been imitated, and numbers of martyrs have been cast 
alive into deep trenches, and there crushed and buried beneath 
the stones and earth throw upon them. 

The bodies of Mgr. Berneux and his three companions are 
buried in a place which is easily capable of recognition, and 
Mgr. Daveluy and his fellow martyrs lie together in security. 
M. Ridel, who has made several attempts, but all in vain, to 
re-enter Corea, was consecrated at Rome during the Vatican 
Council Bishop of Philippopolis, and named Vicar-Apostolic 
of Corea. Can we doubt that the dead bones will live? 


F. G. 
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I.—NORTH WALES. 
IN past days, when long whist was in fashion, and Hoyle was 
the dictator, that supreme judge laid down a law which, if not 
beyond criticism, afforded comfort and support to many a 
player—“ When in doubt play a trump.” It was something 
to know what to do under circumstances which were not un- 
common, and it was still more to be able to quote so high 
an authority for play which an irate partner might be but too 
much inclined to criticise. We remember and record the rule 
and the ruler with gratitude, and at the same time feel a kind 
of antiquarian delight in disinterring such venerable fossils. 
Now we have ourselves long had a similar kind of Hoyle law 
with respect to vacation rambles, and we may formularize it 
thus: when you are in doubt where to go, go to Switzerland. 
We can conscientiously recommend it to our readers, for we 
have acted upon it several times, and never once regretted so 
doing. Indeed we are now about to attempt a record of what 
this law led us to see during the summer of the present year ; 
or at any rate, we wish to try to give our readers some idea of 
the many pleasures we enjoyed in our ramble amid the moun- 
tains and valleys of Switzerland. 

Perhaps some impatient reader may glance up at this our 
first chapter and wonder why “ North Wales” stands there. It 
is no misprint, nor do we intend to pass off our Welsh moun- 
tains under the nobler name of Switzerland. They have 
peculiar charms of their own which need no such adventitious 
help ; but as they formed, as it were, the portal through which 
we passed into the grander scenery, it seems but fitting that 
we should pay a passing tribute to them in our introductory 
chapter. It was a happy thought which led us to leave the 
Mail at Holyhead, and to wander for a week amid that 
beautiful scenery of which the traveller by the “ Wild Irishman” 
gets such brief but tantalizing glances, as the mail train so called 
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dashes wildly and screechingly in its rapid course between 
Bangor and Conway on its way to London. Any traveller 
between London and Dublin who has time—that rare treasure 
which now-a-days seems much rarer than money—would do 
well to follow our éxample and to quit for a time the rapid rail 
to wander at his ease over the pleasant places which here lie 
so closely and cozily together: it would prove no bad introduc- 
tion to the beautiful and varied scenery which awaits him in 
Ireland, while it would sooth his mind into that fitting phase 
which best adapts it for the reception of pleasing and lasting 
impressions, and which railway travelling does so much to 
destroy. 

We do not venture to ask for more than a few days for 
North Wales, though it would afford sufficient enjoyment for 
as many weeks. But now that people seem to travel to “do” 
as much as possible in the least possible time, the “ Principality” 
must be content to hold the passing or flying tourist for the 
shortest interval, while she reserves for those who know her, 
and therefore love her best, the complete appreciation of her 
many charms. No better starting point can be found than 
pleasant Bangor, which hangs so gracefully over the Menai 
Straits and commands their entrance. Long and often did we 
watch from our lofty windows in the comfortable Penrhyn Arms 
the ever varying play of light and shade over the beautiful bay 
which the Anglesea coast here forms with the Welsh shore. 
To our left sweeps in graceful outline the former until it curves 
out so boldly at Beaumaris as to exclude further view until 
Puffin Island comes into sight. On our right stretches in bolder 
and yet stiii beautifui curves the Welsh coast, with such head- 
lands as Penmaen Mawr to give grandeur to the scene. But 
let the tourist do his best to see it at the right time—at high 
tide, and with not too cloudless a sky—and he will acknowledge 
with us, that many a renowned piece of sea coast has less claim 
to distinction than this lovely bit at Bangor. But Bangor has 
besides, pleasant walks and drives along the coast and upon the 
heights above, while for those who are scientifically disposed 
there are those marvels of engineering skill, the suspension and 
tubular bridges over the Menai Straits. It is pleasant, again, 
to sail along these straits and to look up at these giant children 
of the iron king, and then to pass on under them and to land 
at Caernarvon, where a giant of the ancient race rears his lofty 
head and tells of times when men were as daring in their 
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thoughts and deeds as in this self-asserting nineteenth century. 
For here stands, perhaps, the grandest, if not the largest, of 
those enormous castles which Edward erected to keep in order 
his Welsh subjects, and here it was that the first English Prince 
of Wales was born. 

Six hundred years have passed, and both war and neglect 
have done their best to discrown the royal fortress, yet here 
it stands, haughty and beautiful in its decay, with a power 
over the imagination which no knowledge of its utter helpless- 
ness against modern artillery can destroy. Will modern work 
ever have such a history, or hold men’s hearts in so firm a 
grasp? There is much in the very antiquity of such a castle 
as this to impress the mind, for the six hundred years which 
carry us back to the time of Edward bring us but to the end 
of a previous history, when upon the relics of an old Roman 
fortress the new work we now see in its venerable old age was 
begun. And thus it is that we look upon a building of a date 
unknown, and may recognize in the old battlements work which 
was old when they were new. There is not much calling for 
especial notice in what we are shown over by the official of the 
place. The general features remain, while of course most of 
what is local and peculiar has passed away: and thus it comes 
to pass that these venerable castles are so much alike that when 
we have been over one we scarcely care to examine in detail 
another. Or, perhaps it would be more correct to say, that 
when we visit, as we cannot help doing, one ruin after another, 
we come away disappointed because we have failed to find, 
what experience ought to have taught us never to expect, 
a striking originality about any one of them. It is, we suspect, 
with them much as it is with people around us, those we know 
intimately have personal characteristics which we fail to notice 
in others, and thus we see these castles as it were from a distance, 
a distance as strongly marked by time as by space, and so 
their personal identity becomes merged in their general character, 
and fades away with the delicate tracery which once cave ite 
special significance to the rough columns now gaunt and bare. 

Perhaps there is scarcely anything which strikes us more 
than the influence which these old castles continue to exercise over 
the towns in which they stand. They seem to have acquired in 
their youth a power which they still wield in their decaying old 
age. Times have changed, and therewith new requirements 
have grown up, yet the old castle holds its own ; indeed, it does 
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more than this; for generally we find new streets opened and 
old houses pulled down that it may raise its grand proportions 
in ampler range, and stretch itself, as it were, more at its ease. 
And then the new buildings which somehow grow up, one 
scarcely knows why, in these out-of-the-world places; the Town 
Hall, the Museum, and even the Gaol, all ape the architecture of 
the grand old Castle, and put in a sort of weak claim to kindred 
with what is so far above their reach. In truth it is not so much 
a castle in a town, as a town about a castle which we recognize. 
How like it is to a powerful mind among ordinary men. It may 
grow old and seem to withdraw itself from influence, yet will 
it receive an unconscious homage and wield men’s minds when 
they least suspect it. And surely it is to such influence as this, 
that many an old town and Cathedral city owes its position 
in the estimation of the world around. 

And now we leave these mighty works of man, ancient and 
modern, alike new before the everlasting hills, and turn our faces 
towards Snowdon. 

Our guide book gives us two descriptions of the ascent, and 
lets one enthusiastic traveller record his delight at what he saw, 
and another—the King of Saxony—tell of his utter failure in 
seeing anything. For ourselves we have more than once enjoyed 
the really magnificent prospect which is at times seen from 
Snowdon, but on the present occasion our view was, like Viola’s 
history, “a blank.” With that wilful obstinacy, which somehow 
seems to possess tourists, we persevered with an energy worthy 
of a better cause, got up, got wet, and got down again. We 
“did” Snowdon, and there was the end of it. The next day 
brought sunshine, and with it renewed energy, and so the walk 
through the Pass of Llanberis was pleasant enough. This is 
perhaps the wildest, narrowest, and grandest of the Welsh 
passes. It runs through the Snowdon range and so has all the 
dignity which those heights can give it. Of course, in com- 
parison with many other lands, there is nothing which can be 
called a mountain here; and if we think of Switzerland, these 
heights dwindle down into insignificance; but here by them- 
selves, with their own surroundings, and with that exquisite 
harmony which ever characterises the works of nature, they have 
a grandeur, and at times a sublimity, which tells upon the mind 
of the wanderer amid these silent passes far more than a mere 
record of their heights would beforehand lead us to suppose. 
And so we climb the Pass. 
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Our starting-point is Dolbadarn, at the foot of Snowdon, 
where stands the only castle which remains in these narrow 
passes. There is little left besides a large tower, but from 
below it is picturesque enough, perched up upon a kind of 
promontory which rises between two lakes, that add much to 
the charms of the spot; and if it has no beauties of its own to 
repay an ascent, it yet affords a charming view over the lakes 
and their mountain guardians. Besides, it has the claim of 
being the only one of these rude British strongholds which 
survives to tell the tale which these wild passes so naturally 
suggest, of a fierce aggressor and a resolute defender; a tale 
which has localized itself in nearly every glen, but which here, 
and here alone, has other testimony beside the wild mountain 
and the narrow pass. And so it is that we look with no ordinary 
interest upon these shattered walls, the rude memorials of a 
noble though unsuccessful struggle, and see in their survival, 
even in ruin, a fitting token of that indomitable energy which 
has kept the Welsh name and character so distinct and marked 
a feature in English history. 

The Pass itself is remarkable among many in Wales for the 
grand outline of its mountains, the steepness of its ascent, and 
the narrowness of portions of its way. Of course it has its 
brawling stream, which is seen ever and anon leaping its difficult 
way over broken rocks, and then suddenly gliding a tranquil 
stream through small and bright meadows. There is a point 
where an old, characteristic bridge crosses it, from whence the 
view both up and down the Pass is really grand. We climb 
up the steep road, and find that we are in good training for 
the work that is before us in Switzerland. And so we see that 
Wales has its uses as well as its charms, and is in truth a good 
training school for those who aim at something beyond what it 
can offer. There is training for the eye, which learns to measure 
distances and heights more accurately than it can do in the 
plain ; training, too, for the limbs and chest which here acquire 
new strength and energy; while for the mind itself, there is 
that wholesome food which has to be wisely selected before 
it can be turned to best account. That the sturdy men of old 
thought that there was some honest work in climbing this Pass, 
we may fairly conclude, when we find that even they, with their 
fierce energy, looked for repose at the top, and called it Gorph- 
wysfa (the resting-place); and pleasant, indeed, did we find the 
rest itself, and beautiful the view which opened out before us 


over the vale below. 
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Straight before us lies the road to Capel Curig, over a some- 
what uninteresting plain, which would be uninviting enough did 
not the grand head of Moel Siabod rise in the distance and give 
dignity to the scene. From this, however, we turn away for the 
present, and look down upon the beautiful vale at our feet. The 
road here winds round the face of a bold precipice at some con- 
siderable height above the vale, and so as we walk along, the 
far-famed Nant Gwynnant opens before us, and we have a kind 
of bird’s-eye view over the way we are about to follow. Every 
wanderer knows the advantage of such an approach as this to 
any spot of beauty or interest. The eye quickly maps out the lie 
of the country, and plans, as it were, what to do and how it can 
be done ; the mind has a foretaste of the pleasure in store, and 
lays itself out to enjoy it to the full; while the body seems to 
brace itself up for fresh exertions which are to be so well repaid. 
And beautiful, indeed, is Nant Gwynnant, with its fine lake or 
Llyn, as the Welsh call it; shut in on one side by the high 
buttresses of Snowdon—for Gwynnant, like the Pass we are just 
leaving, creeps round the base of the giant mount—and with the 
fine range of the Ffestiniog hills closing it in on the left. As we 
pursue the road, we still find ourselves high above the vale, and 
wander on some miles before a gradual descent brings us to the 
level of the lake. 

As we advance the scene changes; the valley contracts, the 
mountains close in upon us, and a path so narrow as barely to 
afford room for river and road brings us upon another lake— 
Llyn Dinas. Along the shore of this pretty little lake the road 
winds, following its ever-varying indentations, as indeed it must 
do, for here the mountains rise to a still greater height, and 
Snowdon himself seems to stretch a loving and protecting hand 
more closely over this favourite and beautiful child. The day’s 
walk is pleasantly closed at the village of Beddgelert, where— 
as indeed almost everywhere throughout North Wales—an 
excellent hotel receives the weary, and, too often, wet, traveller, 
and gives him that “warmest welcome” the poet sang of. 

Of course every body knows the origin of the name of the 
place, which means the Grave of Gelert ; so we have no need to 
tell of the faithful hound which King John gave to Llywelyn 
the Great, and how he was killed by the hasty master who 
mistook the wolf’s blood upon him for that of his child, in whose 
defence he had fought so well. The story is told in verse and 
prose; and if any sceptic questions its truth, why, there is 
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Beddgelert to testify by its name, and there, too, carefully fenced 
in, is the grave, which speaks for itself. 

A couple of miles below Beddgelert, in the opposite direction 
from the lakes of which we have just spoken, is a romantic 
bridge which rejoices in the name of Pontaberglaslyn, which 
we are told means “the Bridge of the Conflux of the Black 
Pool,” so in either language it is a sonorous title, and one of 
which any bridge might be proud. It is a really romantic spot, 
for the stream rushes in a flood under the single broad-spanning 
arch, while the mountains shut it in so closely that it seems as 
though a good leaper might spring across—a course of pro- 
ceeding which, by the way, does not seem to have presented 
itself to the mind of Giraldus Cambrensis when, in his usually 
inflated style, he describes this spot as “the roughest and most 
dreary part of Wales, for its mountains are both high and 
perpendicular, and in many places so grouped together, that 
shepherds talking or quarreling on their tops, could scarcely, 
in a whole day’s journey, come together.” A pleasant drive 
the next day through Nant Gwynnant brought us once more 
to the top of the Pass, and now we hasten in gloomy and 
threatening weather to Capel Curig, and quickly on by a 
pleasant route to a spot which years ago had fixed itself lovingly 
in our memory. But ere we reach Bettwys-y-Coed we must pay 
our respects to what is perhaps the finest waterfall in North 
Wales, the celebrated Rhaiadr-y-Wennol (Waterfall of the 
Swallow). 

The threatening clouds have rolled away, or rather, we have 
left them behind, clinging with a cold and murky air about the 
base of Moel Siabod, and now we drive on, in the bright warm 
sunshine, along a pleasant and romantic road. The merry little 
river Llugwy gambols at our side, dancing over rocks with a 
cheery laugh, now plunging into the adjacent wood, and then 
tumbling back again into our way. But now it is evidently 
gathering itself up for a great leap, and soon it comes at the 
Wennol. No fear of our missing the view, for our horses draw 
up ata rather pretentious roadside inn, which is struggling out 
of the comfort of what it once was into what it can never 
comfortably be, and here at a gate several guides await us and 
take us in hand, to do for us the honours of the place. However, 
we pay our ransom and escape, and see the falls when and how 
we please. And indeed Rhaiadr-y-Wennol is well worth seeing 
from many different points of view. The chasm down which it 
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falls is at parts sixty feet wide. The river flows in a good sheet, 
falls over and breaks upon masses of rock, and dashes down- 
wards like a swallow with extended wings. 

And now we drive into Bettwys-y-Coed (the Station in the 
Wood), a name which has a new meaning, and more than ever 
appropriate now that it is a railway station. When we heard 
of this we at once foresaw the change which the quaint old 
village had undergone, and how the manners had passed away 
with the times, which now seemed more distant than ever. We 
drive up to our old quarters, but the Royal Oak is no longer 
the artists’ home. A large dining room—we had almost called 
ita salle a manger—stretches along our side, where the great 
people from Liverpool and the cotton lords from Manchester 
dine in state. How changed from those good old times—it seems 
ages ago—when John Leech and such like men sat pleasantly 
around what had all the charm and comfort of a family table, 
and the gossip of the place was redolent of kindly feeling and 
pure love of art. How pleasant were those morning gatherings, 
when the plans of the day were arranged, when the works of 
young artists were examined by the more experienced, and the 
kind word of encouragement, or the gentle hint of correction, 
come pleasant alike to all. But if artists have, as it seemed to 
us, been scared away by the railways and its belongings—among 
which latter we include the kind of people who seem to turn up 
especially where railways intrude—the beautiful scenery which 
drew and detained them here for so many years, still remains 
to gladden all hearts which love Nature in her ever varying 
moods. No spot do we know which is so rich in scenes which 
water-colour painters delight in; nowhere is there so much 
variety and beauty crowded into so small a space. Enough 
that those who can best appreciate such scenes have made this 
their head quarters, and that perhaps more pictures have been 
painted here from local subjects than in any other spot in the 
United Kingdom. 

The swallow waterfall is not without its rivals in this 
romantic neighbourhood, though it can hold its own against 
the Conway and Mancho falls. A pleasant ramble brought 
us to both these latter, and to much else that was well worth 
seeing. First we climb the heights behind the hotel, and these 
with ever extending views, terminate in a wild upland spreading 
far and wide; we see no signs of a lake we are in search of, 
and wander over the pathless moor as chance may lead us. 
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Well, chance does its work, and in time we reach another 
height and under our feet lies the secluded Elsi, as beautiful 
a sheet of water as could be desired—beautiful in its clear 
brightness, in its wild surroundings, and in the calm repose 
which lies upon all about. It is just the scene to gladden the 
heart of a painter, and must have filled many a canvas, and 
doubtless as we saw it, with cattle standing placidly cooling 
themselves and dozing in its waters, the richly coloured moorland 
for its frame and the distant landscape telling of the height at 
which it stands. Of a truth little Elsi is not to be forgotten. 
And now we work our way from these uplands to the plain 
below, through the valley of the Lledr, and strike off across 
the country to the Mancho Falls and the Pandy Mill which 
turns them to such good account both for the miller and the 
artist. Indeed the good miller quite understands that the mill 
is no unimportant element in the scene, and so was kind enough 
not only to set his mill in motion, but planted himself at the 
open window, evidently as a fit subject for any sketch we 
might be disposed to make. We next visited the more pre- 
tentious Falls of the Conway—for the region is rich alike in 
rivers and in waterfalls—but thought them if not smaller in 
volume at least less attractive to the eye than those in the 
Mancho. The former seem built up for effect and have in 
truth the appearance of scenic arrangement with more apparatus 
for use if required, while the Mancho have all the charms of 
natural beauty, and are rich in unstudied effects. 

There is another spot of exceeding beauty which is called the 
Fairy Glen, and lies on the Conway not far below its falls. Here 
the river falls less abruptly but with greater variety of charm, 
and glides between well-wooded banks, which add much to 
the beauty of the scene. The quaint oid bridge, Pont-y-Pair, 
by which we left Bettwys-y-Coed for Conway, is a fitting climax 
to this charming spot. It flings itself fearlessly over the Llugwy 
and rests not upon artificial piers but upon the natural rock, 
and under it the river rushes in wild disorder in true keeping 
with the irregularity of the whole scene. A pleasant walk 
through the fertile and undulating vale of Llanrwst brings us 
to Conway, where the castle which Edward built at the same 
time, and it is supposed by the same architect as Caernarvon, 
attracts, if it does not repay, as much attention as its great 
rival. Here the town is still more domineered over by the 
castle, indeed the walls which entirely close in the city are 
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themselves a part of the castle or outlying portions of it. 
Conway must have been a strong place in days of old; and 
even now, when seen from a moderate distance and in not too 
clear a light, frowns down with no small feudal grandeur upon 
the suspension bridges which lead into it, and pertly mimic 
its stern features. Strolling in the twilight through its narrow 
streets we chanced to look down an ancient gateway and saw 
so quaint a building that we could not resist approaching it. 
It seems that it is an almshouse, and we were gladly welcomed 
by two of its inmates, who showed us all over it. Plas Mawr 
it is called—“the great house” we should say—and so it once 
must have been in splendour, for still there is a greatness about 
it which it owes to something more than its size and design. 
The entrance gateway, the winding stone staircase which occu- 
pies the whole of the opposite side of the great court, the lofty 
windows, the watch tower which rises above the embattled roof, 
all these mark a residence of a ruling personage; while within, 
the Elizabethan fittings and embossment of the ceilings, and 
above all the well known and suggestive initials of Queen Eliza- 
beth and the Earl of Leicester, tell of days when high festivity 
and sage councils were held in what is now an almshouse. In 
its debasement the “great house” has fortunately retained more 
of its ancient fittings than perhaps would have been the case 
had it been less neglected—anyhow it has no modern incon- 
gruities about it, and so the imagination is left to its full play, 
and a very poor one that must be which cannot people these 
deserted halls. 

We finished our brief sojourn in North Wales at a pretty 
watering place, Llandudno, as we began it on the shore at 
Bangor ; and while we strolled along its fine parade and looked 
out upon its scenery, which embraced so much of what we had 
seen in the opposite direction at Bangor, we ran over with no 
little pleasure the days which we had spent between these two 
bright spots, and felt satisfied that though we had greater toils 
and wilder scenery in store for us in Switzerland, we had not 
wasted our opening days while wandering in North Wales. 
H. B. 
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PART THE SECOND. 
THE House Books of the City of York shall next give us some 
account of the manner of electing a member of Parliament in 
Queen Elizabeth’s days, and of the sort of relation that existed 
between the members and their constituents. All elections in 
York were anciently managed in the same way. A certain 
number of eligible persons were chosen for a vacant office by 
the commoners of the city and presented to the Lord Mayor 
and aldermen, who selected from them the new officials. Those 
so presented are called in the House Books “elytes,” or 
“lytes,” meaning “elects.” A similar method, prior to 1597, 
prevailed in the election of members of Parliament. The 
commoners chose four names, and from these the Lord Mayor 
and aldermen elected two. But this was changed at the election 
held on the 26th of September, 1597, which has the comment 
written in the margin: “The manner of electing burgesses 
hereafter to be used for ever” (n. 31, fol. 297 b). 

“Christopher Beckwith, Lord Mayor; William Hillyard, 
recorder ; Robert Waterhouse, legis peritus ; Thomas Harrison, 
&c., aldermen, sheriffs, and twenty-four. Assembled in the 
Council Chamber upon Ousebridge, the day and year above 
said, when and where it was agreed that my Lord Mayor and 
all these presents, and the commoners assembled in the chamber, 
should go into the county court and hear the proclamation 
then made, and the Queen’s Majesty’s writ for electing of 
the burgesses for the next Parliament read. Which was done 
accordingly, and thereupon, the same writ read, my Lord Mayor 
and these presents returned into this court, and the commoners 
into the [Ex]chequer Courthouse, to consider and confer of the 
same election, leaving Mr. Sheriffs and the coroners still keeping 
the said county court. 

“And thereupon, after consideration thereof had by these 
presents, it is agreed that voices [votes] shall be taken first of 
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the commoners by Mr. Sheriffs and the common clerk in the 
Chequer Court, and after by them of these presents in this 
court, as well Mr. Recorder's and Mr. Waterhouse’s voices 
as the rest, all joining together in one election: viz., every 
one, first of the commoners, and after of these presents, to 
name and choose two whom they should think meet to be 
burgesses at their free liberty, and that those two which should 
have most voices in that election should be burgesses ; and that 
after the same voices taken, all that should so give voices, both 
of this court and of the commoners, should go together into the 
County Court, and there make the same election. according to 
the statute in that behalf. And it is further agreed that this 
manner of election shall always hereafter be observed; any 
former usage, as presenting of four lites by the commoners 
and electing two of those four to be burgesses heretofore used, 
or such other like order or usage to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Whereupon Mr. Alderman Birkby, and Mr. Alderman 
Mosley are by the most voices of these presents joining all 
together in one election, as well before their departure forth of 
this place and of the Chequer Court, as in the full county, 
chosen to be burgesses for this city for the said next 
Parliament. 

“ All these hereafter named had most voices severally before 
they went into the county as followeth.” And then nine names 
are given, all of aldermen, excepting the Recorder and Mr. 
Waterhouse, who, however, only had one vote apiece. In the 
list of the votes a long line is drawn after each name, crossed by 
a stroke for each vote. Three candidates had one vote, one 
three votes, one ten, one eighteen, one twenty-four, and the two 
aldermen at the top of the poll had respectively thirty-five and 
twenty-nine votes. 

The names of the commoners assembled in the Chequer 
Chamber for the same election are then given. They are but 
thirty-nine! in number, including the two sheriffs elect. If to 
these we add the twenty-four members of the corporation, we 
have sixty-three electors. The total of votes given amounts to 
one hundred and twenty-two, so that, the Lord Mayor not 
voting, only five voters gave plumpers. At the preceding 
election thirty-three commoners gave four votes each, or, 
amongst all the candidates, their full number of one hundred 


1 This was two short of the full number, for the commoners of York consisted of 
two for each of the thirteen principal crafts, and one for each of the fifteen lower 
crafts of the city. 
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and thirty-two votes. On that occasion one member was 
returned to Parliament who stood at the bottom of the list of 
four “elites” with only thirteen votes ; and when to these are 
added the nine that the aldermen gave him, he sat as member 
for York returned by a total of twenty-two votes. 

The record of 1597 continues thus: “All which commoners 
with these presents being comed into the County Court, hearing 
that the said Mr. Alderman Birkby and Mr. Alderman Mosley 
had the most voices did all jointly together in the County 
[Court] give their voices unto and elect the said two aldermen, 
burgesses, &c. 

“And these presents being returned again into this court 
[the council chamber] the said burgesses declared to these 
presents that by reason of this present dearth and that Mr. 
Birkby alleged that he being old and unwieldy could not ride 
with less than two men, one to help and wait upon him in his 
chamber, and another to look to his horse,—that the ordinary 
allowance was not sufficient for them, and therefore requested to 
have better allowance than in former time hath been the case ; 
of which requests these presents having considered are agreed 
that they shall have such allowance ordinary as others in the 
like service have had, viz., either of them 6s. 8d. the day from 
their going forth, and either of them 13s. 4d. for his man’s 
livery, and that Mr. Chamberlains shall deliver to the said 
burgesses 20/. to either of them, 10/ at their going forwards, 
forth of the common chamber in part payment of their said 
allowance. 

“ And in regard of this present dearth for that [it] is known 
to these presents that victuals and horsemeat are generally in 
all places of double rate or more than in former times the same 
have been, by reason whereof it is a great deal costlier travelling 
and lying at London upon charges than in former times hath 
been, and also in regard of the allegation of the said Alderman 
Birkby, it is agreed by these presents that the said burgesses at 
their return from the Parliament shall have some further 
gratification given to them of the free gift of the corporation 
towards their charges, more than their ordinary allowance, such 
as by this court shall then be thought meet, only of benevolence, 
and not as any ordinary allowance.” 

Such was the relation between members and their con- 
stituents when a seat in Parliament was dreaded as wearisome 
service. At any rate it was not costly. When the session of 
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Parliament was over, the two members on their return home 
presented their bill, which was generally paid without demur. 
The predecessors, however, of those at whose election we have 
just assisted were refused payment of one of the charges made 
by them, as the following entry shows, which is dated May 23, 
1593. 

“And now a bill of charges of the burgesses at the last 
Parliament was by them delivered into this court, amounting 
to 42/. 6s. 8d., of which 20/ was delivered to them at their going 
up, which bill being read, it is agreed, that all the same bill 
excepting 25s. 8d. demanded for carrying up and down of their 
apparel shall be allowed, and that the residue being unpaid, 
amounting to 21/ 6s. 2a, shall be paid unto them forth of the 
common chamber” (n. 31, fol. 14). 

At the same time the members brought word to their 
constituents what laws had been made in the Parliament from 
which they returned. Thus 7th July, 14° Eliz., 1572: 

“Willis Allyn, Maior, &c. Assembled in the Council 
Chamber upon Ousebridge, the day and year abovesaid, when 
and where Mr. Gregory Pacock and Mr. Hugh Graves, burgesses 
for this city, being newly come home from the Parliament, 
declared now to this worshipful assembly what Acts had passed 
at this Parliament, which they say is prorogued unto the day 
next after the feast day of All Saints next coming. And as 
touching certain articles lately devised by these presents for the 
common weal of this city, which the said burgesses had up with 
them to put into the Parliament, they showed unto these 
presents that the charges about suit of any one thing for a city 
would stand in 20/ and more, which they durst not attempt to 
do without further consent of this house” (n. 25, fol. 17 b). 

In return for their salaries, members of Parliament were 
looked upon as the agents of the city whose burgesses they 
were. Thus they went furnished with elaborate instructions. 
For instance, the members at whose election we have assisted, 
got their orders upon leaving York, of which the following are 


” 


a few sentences. 

“Further instructions for our burgesses delivered to Mr. 
Mosley at his going up the 17th January, 1597[8]. 

“ First to deal with Mr. John Stanhope or some other whom 
you shall think meet to get the Queen’s lands in lease by bill 
assigned for forty years at as easy arate as you can, if a fee 
farm cannot be had thereof in such sort as you shall like of... . 
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“5. Also to retain Mr. Pattison, Sir John Stanhope’s man, to 
be solicitor for this city, and to set him down to have yearly 
40s. or five marks fee, to be paid yearly to him every Michaelmas 
at term, and you to give him now in hand 40s. for his entrance. 

“6, Also remember to get a licence for corn to be permitted 
to pass hither from foreign places for our provision, according to 
your first instructions, if you can. . 

“8. Also to speak with Dr. Wilkinson, for Tanghall, if you 
can. He hath a place or dwelleth at Salisbury, but is every 
term with my Lord Treasurer, at London, and is very great 
with my Lord Treasurer” (n. 31, fol. 323). 

An earlier specimen of instructions shows the efforts made 
by the citizens of York to maintain their monopolies and extend 
their privileges and exemptions, as well as their jealousy of their 
neighbours, even of the Minster Close. They wished to have 
the fairs at Beverley and Howden suppressed, but they wanted a 
new fortnightly fair for themselves. This they obtained in 1590.* 

Their request for the lease of the Chantry lands is interest- 
ing, as showing the rent they were to give for them and the cost 
of the lease. 

“14°. die Novembris, 1584. 

“Instructions for William Robinson and Robert Brooke, 
aldermen, burgesses for the city of York. 

“Imprimis, to make suit to have upon every Thursday 
fortnight one fair for beasts, horses, and sheep, to be kept in 
some convenient place within this city. 

Item, that it shall not be lawful to any person or persons 
other than the skinners, in any city or town corporate, to buy 
any coney [rabbit] skins. 

? July 17, 32° Elizabeth. ‘*‘ Now Mr. Robert Asquith brought into this court one 
charter obtained of her Majesty for a fortnight fair, and he also delivered a note of 
the charges disbursed by his brother this last term, amounting to the sum of 417. 10s. 8d. 
as followeth, viz.— 

The seal 87. 9s. 

The enrolment and divident 46s. 8d. 
The lace and sealer and examination 4s. 
The dockett 12d. 

The vellum skin 6s. 8d. 

The silver lace and silk 6s. 8d. 

The box 5s. 

To Doctor Harbert 20/. 

To the Clerk of the Signet 42. 13s. 4d. 
For the Privy Seal 2/. 6s. 8d. 

To Doctor Harbert’s man 2/, 6s. 8d. 


To extraordinary clerks 5s. which sums are agreed to be presently paid 
by the chamberlains ” (n. 30. fol. 188). 
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“Item, to make suit for the suppressing and disallowing of 
the fairs at Beverly and Holden. 

“ Ttem, that it may be lawful for the citizens of York to bring 
herrings and fish to, this city, of their own provision, as they 
have been heretofore accustomed. 

“ Item, that the goldsmiths of this city may have search of 
all the goldsmith’s work in the country from Trent northwards, 
and of West Chester and Manchester. 

“ Ttem, that if any tax be granted to the Queen’s Majesty, to 
sue for abatement thereof. 

“Item, that York may have like proviso for taking of 
apprentices as London and Norwich have. 

“ Ttem, that the saddlers may have search of all work belong- 
ing to their occupation as is wrought within Yorkshire, and that 
the moiety or one-half of such work not lawfully wrought may 
be forfeited to the use of the chamber of York, and the other to 
the said occupation. 

“ Ttem, that the searchers of the occupations within this city 
may have search of such artificers as dwell within the Close of 
York. 

“ Ttem, to suppress all kilns within the said city kept and 
occupied by strangers [z.¢., not freemen]. 

“ Ttem, to go through with the lease for the Chantry lands 
being by the year 58/. 16d. which will cost 150/ and to make 
shift to pay the money there” (n. 28, fol. 164 b). 

Supplementary instructions contain the interesting clause : 

“ Ttem, to make search for one private Act which passed 27° 
or 37° Henrici Octavi, touching the sale of seven Chantries 
founded on Ousebridge, for that it appeareth by the Recorder of 
York that such an Act should be exemplified, wherein we 
also pray you effectually to search and to get the copy” (n. 28, 
fol. 171).” 

The members in question made their first report to their 
constituents in the following letter : 


“Right Honourable the Lord Mayor,— 

“With our hearty commendations to your lordship, 
with the rest, wishing you all health in the Lord. These few 
words are to signify unto you that the letter subscribed by your 
lordship, Mr. Asquith and Mr. Trew, together with the copy 
of a letter sent to Sir James Cross, a letter under written by 
your lordship concerning the malt kilns, and other matters, with 
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a note of instructions, we have received by the bearer hereof, 
but for our proceeding, we have not done much to write unto 
you for the time faileth, so forth that those we have to do 
withal is of the Parliament House, and the day is very short and 
so many bills put to committees that little is yet done. There 
is but three bills passed in the Lower House yet, and one is 
for keeping more reverently the Sabbath days, another is for 
making cloth in two towns in Essex, and the third is that 
herrings may be transported to beyond the seas, without paying 
of custom. We have a bill into Parliament for bringing in of 
fish and herrings, but it is committed, we doubt it hardly [will] 
pass. Also we have drawn a charter by learned counsel, but yet 
it is not finished, and for Mr. Mosley, he is of the Parliament 
House, and my Lord Treasurer is sick and keepeth his chamber, 
so that we can make no end with them, and for Sir James 
Crofts we have spoken with him, but his affairs is such that 
he cannot attend to confer or talk with us this two or three days 
and much further. For the premises we have not proceeded, 
but we shall, God willing, do our endeavour. Further we have 
received here at London of one Henry Dighton 40/ to be paid 
to Anthony Hirst of Halifax by Mr. Christopher Maltby, which 
we pray may be paid at the sight. And thus for this time we 
cease, committing you to the protection of Almighty God, who 
preserve your lordship to His good pleasure. London, the 9th 
day of December, 1584. 

iy ro eee WILLIAM ROBINSON, Ald. 
Your lordship’s assured, Rort. BROOKE, Ald.” 


(n. 28, fol. 172 b). 


With a view to the burgesses’ instructions, the Lord Mayor 
in October 1579, made the following announcement after an 
election. “And now it was opened by my Lord Mayor that the 
Parliament is to begin shortly, and the burgesses must go up to 
London, and therefore he required that if any of the Commons 
could advise anything beneficial for this city, that they should 
consult upon the same and to certify me [the town clerk] of their 
requests before the going up of the burgesses” (n. 27, fol. 192 b). 

Earlier still than this, ult. Apr. 14°. Eliz. it was “agreed that 
the said burgesses shall have up to London with them the little 
charter of King Richard the first, for Yorkers to be toll free.” 
It came back safe, for 22nd May 15°. Eliz. “My Lord Mayor 
confessed before these presents that he received yesterday of 
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Mr. Hugh Graves, alderman, one of the late burgesses of this 
city, the little charter of King Richard the first for Yorkers to 
be toll free ; which charter the said Lord Mayor saith he hath 
delivered to William Cooke, to show for a distress of his taken 
at Grimsby” (n. 25, fol. 12, 8o0b). Of all the privileges of 
“Yorkers,” this was one of which they were most jealous and 
which was most frequently disputed. Whenever a citizen of 
York had his goods seized for toll in any part of England, the 
corporation of the city took it upon itself to obtain a remedy by 
action at its cost at the common law. The “little charter,” had 
accordingly to be shown in Court, and consequently made 
sundry journies. In this case it had no sooner returned from 
London than it was sent off to Grimsby, to obtain restitution for 
William Cooke, of a distress of his goods for a toll there that he 


had refused to pay. 


Leaving the city burgesses on their ride towards London, 
we turn to the records that concern the acting of the old 
Catholic plays. It is singular to perceive how long their 
memory lasted. The Corpus Christi play that was acted 
in the streets of York on that feast-day is well known. Drake 
in his history of York gives long extracts from it, and shows 
what part was taken in it by the various crafts and trades. But 
the historians of the city make no mention of two other plays, 
called the Pater noster play and the Creed play, which from time 
to time took its place; and though they duly record the Sheriffs’ 
“riding” on St. George’s day, they say nothing of an ancient 
play that was acted on St. George’s day. The entries in the 
House Books regarding them are therefore all the more interest- 
ing. So we will go back a little further than usual this time, and 
commence our extracts with the reign of Mary. 

The first is dated 11th May, 1° Mariz, 1554, and in it we 
find that St. George’s play had been given up, as it is here 
ordered to be resumed. 

“ Agreed that the officers of every ward give warning that 
such as will have pageants played before their doors shall come 
in and agree for them before Trinity Sunday next or else to 
have none. And the places to be appointed by discretion of 
my Lord Mayor accustomed. 

“Ttem, That the expenses of riding of St. George in pro- 
cession made on his day, amounting to 22s. as by a bill 
did particularly appear to this house, shall be paid of the 
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chamber costs. And now it is ordained that the said pro- 
cession and riding shall be yearly used as hath been. And 
certain of the aldermen, twenty-four, and others by the dis- 
cretion of the Mayor for the time being, shall go home with 
him the same day and dine with him, like as my Lord Mayor 
hath done this year” (n. 21, fol. 44). 

“20th April, 4° and 5° Philip and Mary [1558]. 

“Agreed that John Branthwate, master of St. Anthony’s, 
and his keepers shall forthwith provide for the playing of one 
play called the Pater noster play this year, and the charges 
thereof to be borne of the money to be gathered by the occu- 
pations of this city of their pageant money ; and that the first 
bayn‘* or messenger shall ride in divers streets within this city 
upon St. George’s day next, and the other messenger to ride 
in like manner upon Whitsun Monday, to the intent that the 
country may have knowledge that the said play shall be 
played upon Corpus Christi day next. Mr. Holme, alderman, 
hath promised to speak with the said Master of St. Anthony’s 
for the same purpose. 

“tem, It is agreed in consideration abovesaid that St. George’s 
play shall be left and not played, and the provision of things 
already bought and made for the furniture thereof shall be paid 
of the chamber costs, and brought into the chamber to be kept 
against another year” (n. 22, fol. 125 b). 

“tith May, 4° and 5° Philip and Mary. 

“ Agreed that all the pageant masters within this city shall 
be warned to bring in the half of all such pageant money as 
they gather towards the charges of setting forth of the Pater 
noster play to be played this year. 

“ Memorandum, that on Tuesday in Whitsun week it was 
agreed by my Lord Mayor, aldermen, and twenty-four assem- 
bled in the Council Chamber upon Ousebridge between the 
procession time, that this year Pater noster play being played 
on Corpus Christi day, dinner with breakfast and supper shall 
be provided by the chamberlains for my said Lord Mayor, 
aldermen, and twenty-four, as hath been accustomed at Corpus 
Christi play, in the chamber at the Common Hall gates. J/tem, 
that the said chamber where my Lord Mayor and his brethren 
do then sit shall be seemly ceiled above their heads at the 
chamber costs; and further quyssens [cushions], hangings, and 

* Bain, near, ready, easy, North. ‘To be very bain about one,’ officious, ready 
to help.” —Ha//iwell. Did it thus come to mean ax official? 
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other necessaries to be prepared by the said chamberlains” (n. 
22, fol. 126b). 

The first trace of the effect of the change of. religion 
on the play shows itself in the entry dated 27th March, 
3° Eliz. 1561. 

“Agreed that Corpus Christi play shall be played this year 
as hath been accustomed, except only the pageant of the Dying, 
Assumption, and Coronation of our Lady” (n. 23, fol. 10). 

The substitution of the Creed play a few years later seems 
to have been done not simply for the sake of variety, but because 
some members of the Corporation objected to the wording of 
the portions of the Corpus Christi play that remained after our 
Lady’s part of the pageant had been cut out. However the 
change was evidently not popular. 

“13 February, 10° Eliz. [1563]. 

“The day and year aforesaid it was agreed by all the said 
worshipful presents, that instead of Corpus Christi play this 
year the Creed play shall be played. And the same to be 
provided for and brought forth by the oversight and order of 
the Chamberlains. And first the original or register of the 
said Creed play to be gotten of the Master and Brethren of 
St. Thomas’ Hospital, who have the custody thereof. And 
after expert and meet players found out for the cunning hand- 
ling of the said play, then every of them to have their parts 
fair written and delivered them, so that they may have leisure 
to con every one his part. And the said Chamberlains further 
to see all manner the pageant’s playing gear and necessaries 
to be provided in a readiness. And as occasion shall require 
to ask advice and aid about the same. 

“Ttem, It is further agreed by the said presents that all 
such the crafts and occupations of this city as are charged 
with bringing forth of the pageants of Corpus Christi shall 
gather every of them their accustomed pageant money and 
pay it to the Chamberlain’s hands towards the charges of 
bringing forth the said Creed play. And warning to be given 
to every of them accordingly” (n. 24, fol. 104b). 

“27 April, 10° Eliz. [1568]. 

“William Cowpland, Mayor, &c. 

“ Assembled in the Council Chamber on Ousebridge of this 
city, when and where my Lord Mayor declared to these presents 
that divers commoners of this city were much desirous to have 
Corpus Christi play this year, whereunto these presents would 
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not agree, but that the book thereof shall be perused and 
otherwise amended before it were played” (n. 24, fol. 108b). 
In 1572 the play chosen was the Pater noster; but they 
began now to be particular about the expressions in its text. 
The entry respecting it is mixed up with directions for the 
sheriffs’ “riding” and for the “show of arms.” “It is agreed 
that my Lord Mayor shall send for the Master of St. Anthony’s, 
and he to bring with him the book of the play called the Pater 
noster, that the same may be perused, amended, and corrected, 
and that my said Lord Mayor shall certify to these presents 
at their next assembly here at his pleasure to be taken therein.” 
This was on 14th April, 14° Eliz., and that day month it was 
agreed “that the play commonly called Pater noster play shall 
be played this year on the Thursday next after Trinity Sunday 
next coming. And that the sheriffs of this city shall ride with 
harnessed men the said Thursday next after Trinity Sunday ® 
next coming, according to the ancient custom. And that every 
alderman of this city shall find six men, whereof four to be in 
white armour and two in coats of plate, and every of the 
twenty-four to find four men, whereof two to be in white 
armour and two with calivers,® towards the said riding ; upon 
pain that every alderman and every of the said twenty-four 
shall pay for every of their men so lacking 3s. 4d. to the 
Common Chamber of this city. And it is further agreed that 
commandment shall be given in my Lord Mayor's name to 
the constables of every paroche [parish] of this city, that they, 
before Trinity Sunday next, shall cause every householder of 
this city to scour all such armour as they have or ought to 
have, according to the statute. And that no armourer of this 
city shall take for scouring of any corslet above 12d¢,, and for 
every Allmayn rivelt’ not above 8@.” May 30, it was “agreed 
that every one that occupieth any occupation other than that 
he was apprentice at, shall pay 4d. for pageant money, as hath 
been accustomed.” June 2, it was “agreed that the pageant- 
masters of such pageants of certain companies of this city as 
shall be occupied in Pater noster play or for the show this 
year, and also two other honest men of the same occupations, 


5 It is needless to say that the Feast of Corpus Christi is on the Thursday after 
Trinity Sunday. 

8 “* Caliver, a large pistol or blunderbuss.”—Had/iwell. 

7 ‘* Admain-rivets, moveable rivets. The term was applied to a light kind of 
armour, ‘so-called,’ says Minshen, ‘ because they be rivetted or buckled after the old 
Alman [German] fashion,’ ”—Ha//iwwel?. 
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shall go together with their own pageant and attend upon the 
same and see good order kept. And now was appointed by 
these presents places for hearing of Pater noster play on 
Thursday next, viz., the first at Trinity Gate, the second at 
Mr. Henryson’s house, the third at John White's house, the 
fourth at the east end of Ousebridge, at George Aslaby’s door, 
the fifth between Thomas Parker’s and Robert Brooke’s houses, 
the sixth at Henry Pulleyn’s house, the seventh at the Common 
Hall gates, the eighth at William Gilmyn’s house, the ninth at 
the Minster gates, the tenth at Mr. Birnand’s house, the eleventh 
at Goodromgate corner, the twelfth at John Wightman’s corner, 
the thirteenth at Mr. Harbert’s door, and he to pay therefore 


35. 4a.” 
Mr. Alderman Harbert and another right worshipful got 
into trouble on this occasion. ‘“Forasmuch as Mr. William 


Beckwith and Mr. Christopher Harbert, aldermen of this city, 
this present day [June 5] have disobeyed the commandment of 
my Lord Mayor, when as he did the same day in this place 
command the said Mr. Beckwith and Mr. Harbert to associate 
and assist his lordship in the time of playing of the Pater noster 
play, who then and there refused the same, and would then 
have departed from this place, whereupon the said Mr. Beckwith 
and Mr. Harbert, by the advice and consent of these worshipful 
presents, are now commanded to ward, there to abide during 
my Lord Mayor’s pleasure.” On the 7th of June the refractory 
aldermen were “discharged of their imprisonment,” but as they 
“did obstinately and disobediently refuse to abide the order of 
this house,” they were then and there “ utterly disfranchised and 
no more to occupy as freemen of this city.” Mr. Harbert began 
a suit against the Lord Mayor, but he soon thought better of 
it, and on the 23rd of June he “personally appeared before 
these presents and did humbly submit himself to abide the 
order of the Lord Mayor and this worshipful assembly for his 
disobedience to his lordship and for suing him before the Lord 
President and Council in these North parts, being a foreign 
court, contrary to the ancient ordinance of this city—be it by 
fine or otherwise, and also for admitting him to his freedom 
again for his said offences. Whereupon it was now agreed by 
these presents that the said Mr. Harbert shall be restored to 
his freedom again, and he to pay therefore 40s. on Thursday 
next in the Common Chamber upon Ousebridge to the hands 
of the chamberlains of this city ; and that he shall from hence- 
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forth keep his place of aldermanship in all assemblies, as he 
did before his said disfranchisement.” Considering the woeful 
breach of the city privileges involved in a suit against a freeman 
in any court but the Lord Mayor's, when the subject-matter was 
within his jurisdiction, Mr. Alderman Harbert was let off cheaply 
—perhaps to bring in his obstinate fellow-delinquent, who held 
out till the 15th of January, and then was re-enfranchised, on 
condition that he should continue to be alderman, “in all brotherly 
love.” 

As to the play, there is one more entry respecting it, and 
it is probably owing to this that it was not acted again. 
July 30, 14° Eliz. 1572, “My Lord Mayor declared to this 
worshipful assembly that my Lord Archbishop of York re- 
quested to have a copy of the books of the Pater noster play : 
whereupon it is now agreed by these presents that his Grace 
shall have a true copy of all the said books, even as they were 
played this year” (n. 25, fol. 6—109). 

On the 8th April, 21° Eliz., 1579, seven years later, we have 
it recorded that “it is agreed by these presents that Corpus 
Christi play shall be played this year, and that first the book 
shall be carried to my Lord Archbishop and Mr. Dean to correct 
if that my Lord Archbishop do well like them” (n. 27, fol. 151). 
And again on the feast of St. Blase, when Robert Asquith, the 
Lord Mayor, had just been sworn in, “the commons did 
earnestly request of my Lord Mayor and others this worshipful 
assembly that Corpus Christi play might be played this year ; 
whereupon my Lord Mayor answered that he and his brethren 
would consider of their request” (n. 27, fol. 219). 

We may be sure that the Lord Mayor’s hesitating answer 
was because his former application to the Archbishop had been 
rejected. The people however did not give up the idea, and 
found a substitute for the Corpus Christi play to the best of 
their power. June 3rd, 26° Eliz., 1584, “A bill or supplication was 
exhibited for these presents by one Thomas Grafton, school- 
master, whereby he desireth that for the furtherance of mid- 
summer show, he may be licenced to set forth certain compiled 
speeches, and also to have one pageant frame for that purpose, 
which speeches and matter is referred first to Mr. Sheriffs to 
see and peruse, and if upon trial thereof the said sheriffs do 
think the same matter to be worthy the publishing, then the 
said Grafton to proceed according to his request, or else not” 
‘n, 28, fol. 143). 
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A few days after, June 19th, “it is agreed by these presents 
that the five corslets belonging to this city shall be lent to be 
used on the show-day next to any worshipful or honest citizens 
of this city that will require the same; and William Halley to 
make a note thereof, and some of the chamberlains to be privy 
to the delivery thereof. And now it is agreed that Mr. Graves, 
Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Maltby, aldermen, shall have every of 
them one of the corslets. Also it is agreed that the show shall 
be given between four and five of the clock on Midsummer 
evening® next, and to be ended by eleven of the clock. And 
then the play to begin at one of the clock at afternoon, and 
warning to be given thereof accordingly. And now places are 
appointed to hear the play as followeth, viz., first place, at 
Mr. Harrison® Alderman’s door ; second place, at Coney Street 
end ; third place, at my Lord Mayor's door; the fourth place, 
at the Common Hall gates ;” the fifth place, the Minster gates ; 
the sixth place, at Goodramgate head; the seventh place, at 
Mr. Alderman Beckwith’s door; and the eighth and last place, 
at the bull-ring on the Pavement. 

“Also it is agreed that the charges of the Lord Mayor, 
aldermen, sheriffs, and twenty-four, for hearing the play at the 
Common Hall gates, as also the charges of the Lady Mayoress 
and the ladies for hearing the play at my Lord Mayor's door 
on Midsummer even next shall be borne of the city charges, 
and the chamberlains to have warning and make provision 
accordingly ” (n. 28, fol. 144b). After this we hear no more of 
Thomas Grafton’s play. 

J. M. 


8 That is, between four and five in the morning on Midsummer eve, June 23rd. It 
will be noticed that Midsummer is substituted for the Thursday after Trinity Sunday. 

» Twelve years before his name was given as ‘* Henryson.” 

10 The ‘‘Common Hall” was the present ancient Guildhall. So the play was 
acted three times in Coney Street. 




















The Eutychian Controversy in tts relation to 
some modern Disputes. 


PART THE FIRST. 
For the Catholic student there can be no part of ecclesiastical 
history more interesting than the review of the struggles and 
triumphs of the Church in combating heresies. For besides the 
natural interest which every one must more or less feel in 
reading about by-gone times, and about men who have passed 
away, it must always be a profitable source of instruction and 
gratification to watch the fruitless efforts of heretics in assaulting 
the Church and attempting to falsify the promise of Christ that 
“the gates of hell should not prevail against her.” In every age 
she is the great object of hatred to all the enemies of God upon 
earth. But while these enemies arise and disappear, or “are 
carried about by every wind of doctrine,” she remains ever the 
same, unchanged and unchangeable—a tower of strength and 
buckler of safety to her friends, a harbour of refuge to the weary 
and repentant, a stern and unyielding foe to the enemies of 
God. And “as gold is purified in the crucible,” so after each 
successive effort of malice, the lustre of the Catholic Church 
shines more steadily and more brightly than before. God can 
draw good from evil and make the wickedness of men redound 
to His own glory, and from what appear to us our greatest 
misfortunes He sometimes effects our greatest good. No doubt 
it appeared a great misfortune to the primitive Christians, that 
the Church had so few friends and so many enemies among the 
great ones of the earth, and many at that time probably imagined 
that it would spread far more rapidly but for the cruel per- 
secutions it had to encounter. But we now, looking back at the 
same epoch and knowing how the designs of God have been 
accomplished, can see that these persecutions were in a manner 
necessary for the planting of Christianity. In the first place 
they kept the Christians more united among themselves and 
more separated from the evil influences and bad example of the 
pagan world which surrounded them, and men who were liable 
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at any moment to be called on to die for their Faith were 
careful to obey its precepts and regulate their lives by its 
maxims. ‘ And in the next place, sunk as all the nations of the 
earth then were in scepticism, worldliness, and sensuality, some 
powerful means were required to arouse them from their 
lethargy, and draw their attention to the consideration of 
another life. The good example of the Christians, it is true, 
would have been a great means to this end; but few and 
without interest as they were, their good works would, in 
general, have escaped the notice, or excited but the passing 
wonder of a preoccupied world, if their genuine and superhuman 
character had not been tested and fully displayed in the glare of 
persecution. 

And what I say of the early ages of the Church is equally 
true of after times. From what appeared to men, and what in 
reality were for the time, the greatest losses and misfortunes 
of the Church, God usually extracted the means of her deliver- 
ance. When discipline began to be relaxed, and morals became 
corrupt, and men became negligent of their duty, He permitted 
some persecution or heresy to arise, which, though for awhile it 
might cause trouble and scandal, was ultimately by an all-wise 
Providence made to conduce to the benefit of the Church. Asa 
little poison will sometimes promote health by withdrawing all 
noxious humours from the body, and exciting and invigorating 
the vital powers, so persecution and misfortune. have the effect of 
taking away all useless or dangerous members from the Church, 
and arousing the zeal and devotion of all her faithful children. 

In common with all forms of persecution, heresy has: often 
been the means of securing to the Church such important 
benefits, in addition to another benefit peculiar to itself, that. is, 
the clear definition and vindication of important doctrines of the 
Christian faith. It sounds strange, perhaps, to say that any 
good can come out of denying the doctrines and revolting 
against the authority of the Church, and of course, it is clear, 
that to the individuals who lend themselves, or are seduced, to 
such revolt, nothing but harm and misery can accrue. But “no 
word is impossible with God,” and the pride and folly of such 
unhappy men, He can turn to account for the good. of His 
people. The truth of this must be apparent to any,one who 
studies the history of heresies—especially those which disturbed 
the first centuries of the Christian era. Every Catholic. knows 
that in the Bible are contained the most important doctrines: of 
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his religion ; but he knows moreover that if he were to go to the 
Bible and attempt by his own unaided efforts to find out what 
these doctrines are, he would be far more likely to fail than to 
succeed. But, as a belief in these doctrines is necessary for 
salvation, the Catholic sees clearly that God must have ap- 
pointed some authority to tell him what they are; and moreover, 
that this authority must be free from all danger of error or 
deception, otherwise it could not accomplish the end of its 
institution. And in the Catholic Church he at once recognizes 
this infallible authority. At the same time it would be of small 
avail to tell a heretic of the present day that he ought to 
interpret Holy Scripture in a Catholic sense, because the 
Church which is commissioned to teach so interprets it. He 
would at once reply that no such exclusive commission to teach 
was ever given to the Catholic Church; that it is absurd to refer 
him to an authority which he looks upon as false and corrupt; 
and that he might just as reasonably be expected to receive 
a statement on the word of a man whom he looks upon as a 
liar and altogether unworthy of credence. And strong in his 
own prejudices he will shut his eyes against arguments which 
would be conclusive to an impartial mind. Hence the necessity 
and advantage of being able to meet him on his own ground. 
He asserts that the Church at the present time has fallen into 
error and corrupted the doctrines of Christ, and that many of 
our most prominent tenets were introduced by the ignorance 
and knavery of priest-craft during what he calls the darkness of 
the middle ages. If, therefore, from the records of history, and 
the testimony of independent witnesses, we can prove that every 
single truth which the early Christians maintained with their 
lives is taught by the Catholic Church of to-day, and that the 
Catholic Church now professes no doctrines which were not 
believed by the same Church eighteen hundred years ago, we 
have a most powerful weapon in the cause of truth. This, then, is 
the advantage which I said accrued to the Church they assailed 
from the early heresies; most important doctrines, which, if 
they had not been called in question, would have been taken 
for granted by the Church, and thus have furnished modern 
folly with at least a negative excuse for their rejection, were, 
by being denied, brought under the consideration of Popes 
and General Councils, and, thus impressed with the Apostolic 
seal, were placed beyond the reach of controversy. And more 
than that, if the belief and practice of the primitive Church is 
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to be considered the criterion of orthodoxy, it is manifest that 
the application of the principle must not be restricted to those 
matters which were formally examined and defined, and those 
necessarily connected with them; for it often happened that 
in the discussion of one subject, some references were made, 
or some proceedings took place, which leave as little room to 
doubt about the opinion prevailing in the Church regarding 
some incidental matter, as if she had solemnly examined and 
passed decrees upon it. 

In view of events which have recently taken place, the 
history of the Eutychian controversy is in this sense very 
interesting. It was only the other day that a perfect storm 
of abuse and misrepresentation was excited among heretical 
and infidel writers by the definition of the Pope’s Infallibility ; 
and, later still, by that wonderful and widespread manifestation 
of devotion to the Sacred Heart, which has infused, as it were, 
a new life into the Catholic world. A denial of the Pope’s 
supremacy and authority on the part of those who have 
separated themselves from the unity of the true fold, is a 
thing naturally to be expected—it is a necessity of their 
position. To admit that the Pope cannot err in faith or 
morals when teaching the entire Church, would be to con- 
demn themselves, and it is therefore no wonder they should 
resent the solemn definition of that doctrine. But it is not 
so easy to account for their objection to our devotion to the 
Sacred Heart. Most of them believe, or profess to believe, 
the Catholic teaching regarding the mystery of the Incarnation. 
They admit, at least in words, that in the one Divine Person 
of our Lord are united two natures, really distinct ; but that 
so close and intimate is the relation between these two natures 
by reason of the Hypostatic Union, that we cannot even con- 
ceive it possible to separate them. Is it not manifest that if 
this doctrine is accepted, any veneration given to the Human 
Nature of our Lord, does not suppose It as separated from the 
Divine, but as indissolubly united to It in the Person of God 
the Son; and that, therefore, it is in reality offered to God 
Himself? How, then, do heretics find anything objectionable 
in our adoration of the Sacred Heart, which we do not conceive 
as separated from, but as belonging to the Person of our Lord ? 
To understand it we must only remember that self-contradiction 
and an absence of clear perception of what they ought to believe 
have ever been characteristics of heretics. 
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However this may be, it is always an advantage to be strong 
enough to meet our adversary on his own ground, and therefore 
it is a matter of congratulation for us that we can establish the 
Catholic doctrine regarding the two subjects I have mentioned, 
not only negatively by showing the self-contradiction of our 
opponents, but also by positive arguments from Scripture and 
Tradition. The argumentum ad hominem to which I have 
already alluded, and to which I will confine myself in what 
is to follow, contains both a negative and a positive proof of 
our doctrines ; it proves the truth of these doctrines, at the 
same time that it shows how, in rejecting them, our adversaries 
condemn themselves. “You admit,” we say to the Protestant, 
“that whatever the Church taught until the end of the fifth 
century is true; but the Church taught until the end of that 
period the Catholic doctrine regarding the Infallibility of the 
Pope; and if it did not expressly inculcate adoration of the 
Sacred Heart, at all events it maintained and defined doctrines 
which contain that devotion, and from which it is deduced as 
clearly as a conclusion from its premisses: therefore the dogma 
of the Pope’s Infallibility and the Church’s worship of the 
Sacred Heart, are in accordance with Apostolic doctrine.” Such 
is the syllogism I have to prove, and I think that by a short 
review of the history and errors of the Eutychian heresy, its 
truth can be demonstrated. And if it should be objected that 
my line of argument is by no means the best which could be 
used to accomplish the end in view, still it is one which has 
great weight with Protestants, who, as has often been remarked, 
are not always most impressed by the argument which is most 
direct and logical. 

With regard to Eutyches himself little need be said. He 
was born about the close of the fourth century. Having entered 
religion, he became abbot of a celebrated monastery near Con- 
stantinople, and well for him had he contented himself with 
this position and not allowed himself to be drawn into the 
religious controversies of the time, for the proper treatment of 
which he was deficient both in learning and talent. In his 
efforts to maintain against the Nestorians that there is only 
one Person in Jesus Christ, he was led, probably through 
ignorance, into the error of believing that there is only one 
nature also. But, accused before a council of bishops who 
had been assembled at Constantinople by the Patriarch 
Flavian, and being ordered to appear before them, he for 
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some time evaded the command; and when he could pro- 
crastinate no longer, he flew to Court, and, through the favour 
of a dissolute courtier, named Crysaphius, he secured the 
aid of the Emperor. Emboldened by the Imperial counten- 
ance, he appeared before the council, but refusing to retract 
his errors, he was unanimously condemned, degraded from his 
position as abbot, and forbidden to exercise any sacerdotal 
office. Eutyches appealed to the Pope against this sentence ; 
but St. Leo, who at that time occupied the See of Rome, 
refused to alter it. Failing in his efforts at Rome, the 
heresiarch again betook himself to Court, and through the 
aid of his friend Crysaphius, he induced the Emperor to call 
another council unknown to Flavian. And by a special 
imperial edict it was provided that the presidency of this 
council should be conferred, not on the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, but on Dioscorus of Alexandria, a friend of 
Eutyches, and moreover that Flavian, and all the bishops 
who had condemned Eutyches at Constantinople, should be 
deprived of the right to vote. The Pope, being invited to 
sanction the holding of the council, was anxious to prevent 
it, or at all events to procure that it should be held in Italy; 
but not wishing to press matters to extremity, he consented 
to have the bishops meet in Ephesus, and sent three eccle- 
siastics to represent him there. To these representatives he 
intrusted a letter for Flavian in condemnation of the errors 
of Eutyches. This letter Dioscorus, the President, ordered to 
be received at the Council, but under various pretences he 
evaded the reading of it. And hence, this letter of legation 
not being read, the representatives of the Pope being deprived 
of their right to preside, though present at the Council, 
took no part in its deliberations. Everything, therefore, was 
decided according to the wishes of Eutyches and his friends: 
his sentence of condemnation and deposition was revoked, and 
on the other hand, Flavian and Eusebius of Dorylaeum were 
deposed. Flavian having announced his intention of appealing 
to Rome against this sentence, was treated with the greatest 
cruelty by the soldiers and violent partisans of Eutyches, and 
through the injuries he received he soon after died. The Papal 
legates refused to agree to the condemnation of Flavian, and 
were, in consequence, thrown into prison, and it was only by 
the escape of one of them that St. Leo was made acquainted 
with the unwarrantable proceedings of this heretical conclave, 
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which arrogated to itself the title of a General Council, but 
which is known in history by the name of the Robber Council 
of Ephesus. 

Everything now seemed in favour of Eutyches. But the 
tide soon turned ; for the Emperor Theodosius, under whom 
these things took place, died soon after, and was succeeded 
by Marcian, an orthodox and pious prince. This emperor, 
seeing the dissensions which prevailed in the Church, requested 
the consent of St. Leo for the holding of a General Council, 
and the Pontiff consenting, it was determined after some deli- 
beration to have the Council meet at Chalcedon. Over this 
Council, which consisted of about six hundred bishops, St. Leo 
presided through his legates, five of whom were there to repre- 
sent him. In the very first sitting of the Council Flavian was 
absolved from the charges and condemnations made against 
him; and on the other hand Dioscorus of Alexandria was 
forbidden to sit as judge, and was ordered to take his seat 
in the centre as one accused, inasmuch as he had dared to 
hold a synod without the authority of the Holy See, a thing, 
say the Fathers, nunguam licitum, nunquam factum. In the 
next place the celebrated letter of St. Leo was read and 
approved, all the bishops crying out, “This is the faith of 
the Fathers ; this is the faith of the Apostles; we all believe 
this ; anathema to him who does not; Peter has spoken through 
Leo.” And accordingly, in the fourth session the bishops all sub- 
scribed their names to the letter of the Pope. In the third 
sitting Dioscorus was condemned and deposed, because among 
other reasons he was favourable to Eutyches. In the fifth 
act was made the most important definition of the Council ; 
for it was formally defined that in the one Person of our 
Lord Jesus Christ are inseparably and immutably united two 
distinct Natures, the Divine and the Human. 

The grounds on which this definition rests need not be 
stated at any length. Eutychianism is a heresy which bears 
its condemnation on its front; it is confuted not only by the 
conflicting and contradictory statements of its adherents, but 
also by the evident untenableness of its dogmas. Eutyches 
himself seems to have had only a hazy idea of what he really 
held; for though he professed to believe that there existed 
two distinct Natures before their union in the Person of our 
Lord, and that fost adunationem these became one, still he 
never seems to have had a clear and decided opinion as to 
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the manner in which these two distinct Natures became only 
one—whether by the annihilation of one, or by its change into 
the other, or by the change of both into a nature different 
from either, or, finally, by such a union taking place between 
them as exists between the soul and body, where two natures 
in every way unlike go to constitute a nature distinct from 
either, while they themselves remain unchanged. The truth 
seems to be, that Eutyches went about from one opinion to 
another according as he found himself pressed by his oppo- 
nents, and that it was only his more able followers who hit 
upon the example of the soul and body, and from it endea- 
voured to draw at least the appearance of an argument in 
favour of their illogical theory. However this may be, one 
short argument will suffice to show the unsoundness of their 
doctrine. 

If, as Eutyches maintained, there existed before the Con- 
ception of our Lord two separate Natures which were destined 
for Him, and if after His Conception He had only one Nature, 
this must have occurred in one of five ways, viz.: (1) By the 
annihilation of one Nature; (2) or by the coalescing of the two 
into one whole, just as a number of soldiers go to make up 
one army ; (3) or by the changing and composition of the two 
into a Nature differing from both, just as air is formed from 
various gases; (4) or by the transmutation of one into the other ; 
(5) or by such a union between them as is exemplified in the 
case of the soul and body. Now none of these theories can 
be admitted, and therefore the doctrine of Eutyches is im- 
possible. 

The first hypothesis is evidently absurd, because to suppose 
the destruction of’ the Divine Nature would be blasphemy ; 
and on the other hand, to suppose a human body and soul 
created expressly for our Divine Lord, and yet to represent 
that body and soul as having been destroyed at the very 
moment Jesus Christ was conceived, is a contradiction in terms, 
or at all events is an evident mu/tiplicatio entium preter necesst- 
tatem. The second hypothesis is not ad rem; for though all 
the soldiers in an army go to make up one body, or all the 
stones in a house to make up one building, still each individual 
soldier and each individual stone is really distinct from every 
other, and in no sense can one be said to cease to exist, or 
pass into another: in no sense can it be said that all 
the soldiers have become one soldier, or that all the stones have 
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become one stone. Whereas the essence of the Eutychian theory 
consists in the statement that though there were two Natures 
ante adunationem, there remained only one in the Person of 
our Lord. The third hypothesis is equally untenable; for 
besides leading to the absurdity that Jesus Christ, Who suffered 
and died to save us, was neither true God nor true Man, it 
also labours under the error of representing the Divine Nature 
as capable of decomposition or change. The same objection 
is fatal to the fourth hypothesis; for in the first place, as is 
clear, the Divine Nature could not become human nature; and 
on the other hand, this latter could not be converted into the 
Divine without a change taking place in God—without some- 
thing becoming God which was not God from all eternity. 
As regards the fifth hypothesis, the example of the soul and 
body uniting to form a nature different from both, is altogether 
out of place; for though the soul and body are different in 
nature, still they are created for the purpose of being united, 
and without such union they are imperfect and incomplete. 
But in the case of the Divine and Human natures this is not 
so: for each of these is complete in itself, and requires no 
union with any other to secure the end of its existence. And 
moreover, if this hypothesis were admitted, we should be 
compelled to believe that our Saviour was neither true God 
nor true Man, but something compounded of both—a blasphemy 
I need not stop now to combat. As, therefore, none or these 
hypotheses can be received, and as no other can be even 
imagined, we may dismiss the Eutychian heresy without further 
argument. Nor can it be objected that I do not allude to 
the explanation of their doctrine given by many Eutychians, 
who say the example of a drop of honey thrown into the sea 
illustrates the manner in which the Human Nature is absorbed 
by the Divine; for no matter how large the ocean into which 
it may be thrown, the drop of honey must either be converted 
into. water, or be annihilated, or it must remain essentially 
distinct from the water; and therefore the objection is really 
answered by what I have already said. 

And now from this short account of Eutychianism, and the 
manner in which it was treated by the Church of the fifth 
century, we can form a tolerably clear idea of what the same 
Church would have held regarding devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, and the dogma of the Pope’s Infallibility, had these 
subjects been brought prominently to the front. As regards 
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the former subject, there cannot, I should think, be much 
difficulty, for we have already seen that the Fathers of the 
Council of Chalcedon at once accepted the dogmatic letter 
of St. Leo, and afterwards embodied its teaching in the fifth 
act of the Council, wherein it is defined, “Unum eumdemque 
Christum Dominum Unigenitum, in duabus Naturis inconfuse 
immutabiliter agnoscendum.” By the Hypostatic Union the two 
Natures of Jesus Christ are so indissolubly united that they 
can never be separated; and any adoration paid to the one 
Nature is not paid to It as separate from the Other, but as 
immutably joined to It in His Sacred Person. And what is 
more, as Christ has once died and His Body is now glorified, 
He can never again suffer death or mutilation; and hence, 
wherever is His Body, there is also His Soul and Divinity—the 
whole Person of Jesus Christ. And when, therefore, we kneel 
down to adore the Sacred Heart, we do not conceive It as 
separate from but as belonging to the Person of our Lord. 
And, if any one should say, since it is our Lord Himself, 
and not His Heart separated from Him, that we worship, 
why not say so at once, and not be deceiving people by 
calling it devotion to the Sacred Heart? I would answer, 
that if people are deceived they have themselves to blame 
in not taking the trouble to understand what they so flip- 
pantly condemn; and if they would only consider with more 
attention and sincerity the state of the world at the present 
time, they might perchance begin to learn that there is a 
higher meaning in this Devotion, than the men, wise in their 
own estimation, who condemn it, are pleased to allow. 

Hitherto in the history of the world we can see that it has been 
a general law of God’s Providence, that in the government of the 
human race, and in the dispensation of His favours, He does not 
accomplish His designs by a simple manifestation of His power, 
but through means of man’s cooperation with His graces. When- 
ever, for instance, heresy or schism arises, when obedience is cast 
aside, and faith is in danger, God does not usually appear 
visibly to restore order, nor does He take away the evil by 
a deluge, or the hand of a destroying angel, but He raises up to 
oppose it some man or body of men, some form of prayer, 
or some devotion, which to human eyes may not appear new 
or important, but which an Almighty God can make the means 
of doing His will. He takes care to fashion the instrument 
to suit the work for which it is intended. We see twelve poor 
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fishermen transformed into the greatest benefactors of the 
human race—from humble peasants, made eloquent and fearless 
preachers of the New Dispensation, with the faith to move 
mountains, and a charity and zeal which shrank from nothing. 
In later times we see St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, and many 
others raised up with the genius and learning necessary to be 
champions of the truth against the vain philosophy and false 
religions of their day. Coming nearer our own time, we see the 
power of the Papacy made the means of preserving the civili- 
zation of the world. When the heresy of the Albigenses laid 
waste the fairest portions of France, we find St. Dominic and 
his rosary as the means selected to check the tide of devas- 
tation, and restore peace to the Church. When the Protestant 
Reformation let loose the spirit of revolution, and spread so 
suddenly over Europe, St. Ignatius and his Jesuits were found 
ready to confront the evil, and by their courage and self- 
renunciation gave heart and confidence to the entire Church. 
And as it has been in the past, so it is now; or rather, it 
is so now in a manner more perfect and more extraordinary 
than it has ever been in the past. It is still by means of a 
devotion, which it is committed to a saint to propagate, that 
fresh help is given to the Church. And yet the character of 
the devotion, the circumstances under which it was revealed, 
and the special promises which accompanied its promulgation, 
seem to bring our Lord Himself more prominently into the 
front line in the conflict with evil. We have many reasons for 
thinking that the times in which we live are full of exceptional 
danger, while, on the other hand, the treasures of grace which 
are connected with the devotion are exceptional, and the mani- 
festation of the Sacred Heart Itself seems to leave nothing 
behind it in the unfolding of the doctrines which relate to our 
Lord’s Sacred Humanity. The darkest hour is near the 
dawn. God waited for four thousand years before sending 
the Redeemer; and it was only when the whole earth 
seemed the empire of Satan, and the deep abyss to have 
let loose all the angels of darkness to spread a black pall of 
wickedness over the universe; it was not until then that God, 
moved as it were by such a spectacle of misery, sent on earth 
the long-promised Saviour of mankind. And in this our day, 
when pride of intellect, and the spirit of infidelity and revo- 
lution, and the logic of brute force are drawing so many 
souls to destruction, who can fail to see the significance of this 
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heaven-born Devotion to the Sacred Heart? In this time of 
desolation God Himself has come to the succour of His people: 
He has resolved to comfort His afflicted Church, by pouring 
out upon her all His riches of love, and grace, and mercy. 
To the selfishness and hard-heartedness born of unbelief, 
is opposed the generous love and_ self-sacrifice of that 
Heart which shed the last drop of Its Blood to save men— 
even Its enemies; to the pride of man’s heart is opposed 
the meekness and humility of Him Who was “led like a lamb 
to the slaughter,” and Who, “when He was reviled, did not 
revile again.” To the spirit of revolt and resistance to authority, 
He is opposed Who was made “obedient unto death ;” to our 
luxury, and love of ease and pleasure, is opposed the self- 
denial, and self-affliction, and zeal for God’s glory of Him Who 
“was a man of sorrows and acquainted with infirmity.” In one 
word, to the hatred and malice of the wicked one is opposed 
the love of Jesus Christ: and the issue of the contest no man 
can doubt. “And I saw the beast,” says St. John, “and the 
kings of the earth and the armies gathered together to make 
war with Him that sat upon the horse, and with his army. 
And the beast was taken, and with him the false prophet who 
wrought signs before him, wherewith he seduced them who 
received the character of the beast, and who adored his image.” 
“ And I heard as it were the voice of a great multitude, and as 
the voice of many waters, and as the voice of great thunder, 
saying, Alleluia: for the Lord our God the Almighty hath 
reigned. Let us be glad and rejoice, and give glory to Him; for 
the marriage of the Lamb is come, and His wife hath prepared 
herself. And it is granted to her that she should clothe herself 
with fine linen glittering with white. For the fine linen are the 
justifications of saints.” 

The children of the Church may rejoice, for her afflictions 
are bearing good fruit in drawing towards her the respect and 
veneration of all; and we may well hope that, through the love 
of the Sacred Heart, these afflictions will soon have accomplished 
their work, and will therefore soon cease. And we may hope 
too that the saintly Pontiff who has already outlived the years 
of Peter, and has watched over the Church through the darkness 
of the night, will yet live to see the dawning of the bright day. 
Worthy representative of His Divine Master, his afflictions have 
been great, but his reward shall be in proportion. Like Moses, 
he has led his people with wisdom and firmness through the 
VOL. VI. (NEW SERIES). w 
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hardships of the desert; but the promised land is now near, 
and if we cannot hope that he will lead them into possession, at 
all events we may have good confidence, that in reward for 
his constancy God will grant him the consolation of seeing 
from a high place the glorious inheritance of his people. 
Devoted from his tenderest years to the Immaculate Mother 
of God, and having honoured her before the world by promul- 
gating her stainless Conception to the nations, she has not 
left him even in this life without his reward ; he has had much 
to endure, like herself, for the sake of Jesus Christ, but she 
has not left him without consolations. It is no light blessing 
to have been mainly instrumental in the definition of two such 
doctrines as that of the Immaculate Conception and that of 
Papal Infallibility. The Christian peoples are now to be enriched 
by the treasures of the Sacred Heart. The Immaculate Heart of 
Mary pleads with Jesus to have compassion on the necessities 
of His Church; and at the prayer of that Heart, ever 
beating with love for Him, the merciful Heart of Jesus Christ 
opens and pours Its benedictions upon the earth. And 
the holy Pope, who has waited, like another Simeon, for the 
“consolation of Israel,” may yet “bless God, because he has 
seen “His salvation which He has prepared before the face 
of all peoples: a light to the revelation of the Gentiles, and 
the glory of his people Israel.” Pius the Ninth, like a faithful 
follower, has “borne his cross after Jesus;” in the love and 
worship of the Sacred Heart of Jesus he has found strength 
and consolation. 

And this, forsooth, is the Devotion which Protestants cannot 
understand! This is the new-fangled doctrine which they think 
opposed to the mystery of the Incarnation! The truth is, 
that the Devotion is too unpretending for the pride of men. 
Like all things really great, it began in humility; the person 
who has been the means, under God, of spreading it through 
the world was only an obscure nun. God could have secured 
the services of kings and emperors, of popes and bishops, to 
accomplish His designs; but He fixed upon a weak woman 
who had given up all contact with the cares of this world, 
and He resolved that she should be the means of conferring 
countless benefits upon His Church. As if to confound the 
pride and folly of men, God does not condescend to use any 
but the humblest agents to effect His purposes. When a Mother 
was required for the Saviour of the world, she was taken not 
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from the palaces of kings, but from the obscure village of 
Nazareth. When the world was to be converted, and a new 
religion established, twelve fishermen were the men chosen to 
preach it. And so we find that the apostle of Devotion to the 
Sacred Heart was none else than an humble nun of the Order of 
the Visitation. To her our Lord gave the commission to arouse 
men to make some return for the love He bore them. Without 
hesitation and without misgiving she undertook the office which 
was assigned her; and as God was with her, she succeeded. 
For a time she met with opposition and suspicion; it was 
thought presumption for an unlearned nun to attempt to send 
out from her cloister a new Devotion for the Church ; and some 
even, then as now, went so far as to insinuate that it was not 
only a new Devotion, but a new doctrine, and altogether 
opposed to the true doctrine of the Incarnation. 

But patience and humility with faith remove mountains. 
After a time the opposition began to disappear; men began 
to see that it was not pride or vanity, but obedience to the 
commands of God that inspired the nun of Paray; and that 
the Devotion which she taught, if it was new, was new 
to men who had been neglectful of their duty, and re- 
quired to be reminded of the fact that Jesus Christ possesses 
a Heart inflamed with love for them, and Which is yearning 
for their love in return, and Which at this time, above all others, 
is longing to bestow Its treasures of grace upon them. And 
so far from this Devotion involving a false doctrine, it did 
but light up more brightly the truths contained in the 
doctrine of the Incarnation. Jesus Christ is true God and 
true Man; as God, He loves us with an infinite love; 
with His Human Soul, He loves not only His Mother, His 
angels and saints, but each one of us, with a love which 
no pure creature could possess. This love is the Personal 
love of our Lord Jesus Christ, and as the. heart is taken 
to be the seat of the affections, God fixes our thoughts on 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus, and makes It the symbol of His 
infinite love and affection for us. Putting aside all question 
of the supernatural origin of this Devotion, does not every one 
know that he feels a love and gratitude, if not more deep and 
strong, at all events more lively and efficacious, by the actual 
sight of a person who has done much and suffered for him, 
than by the mere description of the same person? The Church 
understands well our nature and our wants; she knows how 
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much our cold hearts required to be aroused and inflamed, 
and, therefore, she draws our attention to the love and mercy 
and goodness of Jesus Christ, and fixes our eyes on His Sacred 
Heart, Which is the seat and symbol of these affections. She 
knows our weakness and knows how to turn that weakness 
into our good, by placing, as it were, sensibly before us, the 
Heart Which proved Its love by pouring out Its life-blood 
for us. From the first beat of that Heart to the present 
moment, It has never ceased to love us, and though It has had 
many pains to undergo, we can imagine none greater than was 
the knowledge It had of the coldness with which all men, and 
we ourselves, would return Its love. Living at Nazareth, Jesus 
Christ knew all the sins which men had committed and would 
commit to the end of time, and this knowledge was a constant 
anguish to His Sacred Heart; dying upon the Cross, He 
knew how this proof of love would be foolishness and a 
stumbling block to the unbelieving; leaving us Himself in 
the Sacrament of Love, He knew the outrages He would there 
receive; and notwithstanding all, He yet has not withdrawn 
His love from us! And this season of hard-heartedness, is the 
one of all others, when He would pour out all the love of 


His Heart upon mankind ! 
R. M. 
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II.—LABOUR AND CAPITAL IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES. 

THE general nature of the relation between workmen and em- 
ployers, and the economical and ethical principles to be followed 
in judging of any dispute between them, have already been 
discussed. We are now in a position to trace out the origin and 
progress of the great struggle between these two classes, the 
strife, as it is called, of labour and capital. As I have already 
said, I shall limit the discussion to England, and in this second 
paper shall treat of those engaged in manufactures and mines, 
and in the third paper of those engaged in agriculture. Natu- 
rally, in the short space at my disposal I can only give a rough 
outline of so large a subject. For details and references to 
sources of information, I can once for all refer to Dr. Brentano, 
who throughout the greater portion of this second paper is my 
constant guide.’ 

To understand the present struggle between workmen and 
employers, it is necessary to look back many years. When 
treating of the agricultural population we shall have to look 
back as far as the end of the fifteenth century. This is not 
equally requisite in the case of the manufacturing population, 
and it will be sufficient for our present purpose to start about 
the middle of the last century. At that time competition had 
little to do in regulating the relations between employers and 
employed in manufacturing industries. Many trades were regu- 
lated by the Statute of Apprentices (5 Eliz. c. 4), the chief 
provisions of which were that no one should practise any trade, 
whether as master or journeyman, unless he had served a seven 
years’ apprenticeship ; that wages should be assessed yearly by 


1 In the first volume of his work, Die Arbeitergilden der Gegenwart, is incorporated 
his previous essay, written in English, on the History of Gilds and Origin of Trades’ 
Unions. I shall cite the German work as Ardeitergilden, the English work as Hist. of 


Gilds. 
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the justices of the peace or the town magistrates, who also were 
to protect the apprentices. The length of the contract for labour 
between journeyman and master was to be at least one year, 
and a quarter’s warning was needed on either side. The hours of 
labour were fixed at about twelve in summer and from sunrise 
to sunset in winter. There was to be a fixed proportion between 
the number of journeymen and the number of apprentices em- 
ployed, so that the overstocking a trade with young hands and 
throwing the older labourers out of work was impossible. Analo- 
gous provisions were in force, either by special law or by custom, 
in most of the trades to which the Statute of Apprentices did 
not apply. Thus in the cotton manufacture for the seventy 
years up to 1798, chosen delegates from masters and men met 
from time to time to fix wages, and in case they could not agree 
the chairman of the Quarter Sessions, as an impartial person, 
was to decide, and his decision could be enforced at law.” 

As long as these regulations continued in force the position 
of the workmen was secure. The whole operation of the law 
was to hinder fluctuations in trade, and while undoubtedly an 
impediment to making great and rapid fortunes, was a means 
of securing a moderate and steady income to all engaged in 
any trade. “The magistrates were, according to the intention of 
the Act (of Eliz.), to assess the wages so as to ‘yield unto the 
hired person, both in the time of scarcity and the time of plenty, 
a convenient proportion of wages ;’ and the hours of work were 
not excessive, especially as the manner of carrying on industry 
was not then so exhaustive as it is now-a-days.” ® 

But as the eighteenth century wore on a great change arose 
in the position of the employers, in causing which, two factors 
were prominent. The first was the maritime supremacy of the 
country and the consequent growth of foreign trade, and the vast 
fortunes made by merchants, especially in India and the West 
Indies, by plundering the Hindoos and forcing unpaid work out 
of negro slaves The second factor was the development of 
machinery and industrial inventions of all kinds. The old in- 
dustries, that had gone on for centuries in the old ways, were 


® Arbeitergilden ii. pp. 249, 250. 

3 Hist. of Gilds, p. 104. 

* The part in the formation of the modern capitalists, played by the ‘‘ colonial 
system,” is emphasized by Karl Marx (Das Kapital, pp. 783 —785. Second Edition). 
According to an account laid before Parliament, the East India Company and its 
employés received, between 1757 and 1766, as ‘‘ presents” from the Hindoos, sums 
amounting to six million pounds. 
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rudely assailed by new processes. The application of the phy- 
sical sciences to manufactures destroyed the ancient technical 
landmarks, broke down the barriers between old trades and 
called many new ones into existence. It became in many cases 
advantageous (technically) to produce on a large scale, and to 
mass together workmen in mills and factories supplied with 
expensive machinery. At the same time, the fruits of foreign 
trade had raised up a class of rich merchants capable of setting’ 
up these factories. But the laws and customs of England stood 
in the way ; and if they prevented the introduction of machinery 
and “improvements,” they also prevented those measures, which 
had been applied with so much profit to negroes and Hindoos, 
being applied to English workmen. Against these laws and 
customs there was directed a vigorous, persistent, and at last, 
successful attack, while the workmen were unwearied in defend- 
ing them as the citadel of their welfare and liberty. I will not 
now discuss how far new measures were requisite for new circum- 
stances, and whether the Statute of Apprentices (among others) 
should have been modified or repealed, and what should have 
taken its place. It is enough here to give the course of events. 
The mass of the population had no voice in the legislature, and 
a greedy and un-Christian plutocracy having got the upper hand 
made the most of the opportunity. In the country, as we shall 
see, through the practice of inclosures the remnants of the pea- 
santry were expropriated, to use the modern euphemism, and 
turned into the degraded race of agricultural labourers. In the 
manufacturing industries, in spite of all the efforts of the work- 
men, of endless petitions, of reports even of Parliamentary Com- 
mittees most favourable to their cause, all the protective statutes 
and customs were bit by bit and in one trade after another swept 
away. The culminating measure was the repeal of the Statute 
of Apprentices in 1814, though three hundred thousand persons 
had petitioned in favour of the old law and only two thousand 
had petitioned for the repeal. The opponents of the workmen 
were indeed too strong to be resisted. For this gloomy period 
of our national annals was marked by a sinister alliance between 
the men of learning and the men of money, and the greedy 
manufacturers found invaluable allies in the arrogant and super- 
cilious disciples of Adam Smith. The labourers who ventured 
to remonstrate were spoken of as “ poor deluded wretches.” The 
abolition of all restraint was said to be called for by the “true 


5 On this repeal see Hist. of Gilds, pp. 127—129. 
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principles of commerce,” which it had been reserved for that 
enlightened age first to apprehend. The liberal economical 
doctrines were made use of against the workmen very much 
as at present the so-called German culture is being made use of 
against the Catholics of Prussia. But further: to understand the 
full significance of this legislative revolution, we must remember 
that at this time by various laws, especially those of 1799 and 
1800, all combinations among labourers were forbidden, and thus 
competition in the completest sense prevailed, and the individual 
workman stood face to face with the individual employer. Prac- 
tically for most trades there was no longer any restriction as to 
who might be an employer or who might be a workman, nor as 
to the employment of women and children, nor as to the terms 
of the labour contract, the length of the engagement, the hours 
of work, the arrangement of the factory, or the amount of wages. 

The victory of the masters was complete. Not indeed of 
of the old masters, such as had themselves gone through an 
apprenticeship, and worked with some five or six journeymen 
and apprentices ; for they had rather supported than opposed 
the old laws and customs, and had now themselves, in company 
with many who had once worked independently with their 
families at home, sunk into hired workmen, or else they had 
abandoned their trade. The victory more truly belonged to 
the new masters, who were altogether unlike the old steady- 
going hereditary race, and were rich, speculative merchants, or 
talented, versatile, energetic, unscrupulous, self-made men. Let 
us see how this new race of masters used their victory. Let 
us look at the condition of the manufacturing labourers, which 
was the result. 

First, the old stability of their situation was gone. Formerly 
in bad times, when trade was slack, the masters kept on their 
men, and worked on stock. Now the masters avoided accumu- 
lation of stock, worked only to order, dismissed workmen when 
trade was slack, and made it a part of their policy to have a 
reserve of labour for sudden emergencies. In the woollen trades 
the new rich mill-owners enticed away the workmen from the 
domestic clothiers by offering higher wages; and then, when a 
revulsion of trade came, came also a reduction of wages and 
wholesale discharge of workmen, who could no longer return 
to their old masters, for these in the meanwhile had mostly 
been ruined. Thus the first result of competition was, to use a 
French phrase, instability of conditions. There was no longer 
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any security for steady and sober existence. At any moment 
the workman might find his wages arbitrarily reduced, or be 
turned off without the employer moving a finger to help him to 
get fresh employment. 

A second result was the reduction of wages. The masters 
in most cases, except where through some sudden fresh demand 
they were desirous of attracting unusual numbers of labourers 
by high wages, could dictate their own terms, and in general 
took advantage of their superiority to reduce wages to the 
minimum, that is to the amount just sufficient to enable the 
labourer to live and work and bring up a successor. Their 
superiority was enhanced by the condition, to use their own 
phrase, of the labour market ; for the wholesale introduction of 
machinery diminished or kept stationary the demand for labour, 
while the supply of labour was doubled by the wholesale 
employment of women and children, whose labour for so many 
processes was now, through the introduction of machinery, 
almost as efficient and much cheaper than that of strong and 
skilful men. And a further immense addition was made to the 
supply of labour by the introduction of piece-work and the 
prolongation of working hours. 

Thirdly, the duration, as just mentioned, and intensity of 
labour were increased. By the introduction of new processes of 
production, and by the factory system in general, the work was 
frequently of a much more exhausting character than before, 
and more prejudicial to health. It was therefore most necessary 
to the wellbeing of the manufacturing population that the hours 
of labour should be shortened. Instead of this they were 
increased, so that not merely a rapid and corresponding increase 
of diseases, deformities, and early deaths set in, but the work- 
men returning exhausted from their toil were fit for nothing but 
heavy sleep or the stimulant of gross and sensual pleasures. 

Fourthly, by an odious tyranny, the workmen were not free 
to spend as they liked their scanty and precarious income, to 
get which they were wearing out their lives. For under various 
forms what is known as the truck system was prevalent.® 
Wages were frequently paid in a public-house, which was kept 
by the paymaster, so that he was directly interested in making 
the men drink. He often prolonged the time of payment late 
into the night, and thus made the temptation to drink irresis- 
tible. Workmen who would not drink were marked out and 


6 Arbeitergilden ii, pp. 115—122. 
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dismissed on the first opportunity. Naturally the employer in 
many cases got a good rent for the public-house, and shared in 
the plunder with his agent or contractor. The latter was called 
in mining districts the “butty,” and so the abuse I have 
described was called the “butty system.”? The truck system 
in the strict sense was the payment of wages in goods or in 
orders for goods on tradesmen who were naturally in connec- 
tion with the enterprizer. Ideally the masters might have 
supplied their workmen with “goods better and cheaper than 
those of the ordinary dealers, and the only objection to the 
practice would have been that it increased the dependence of 
the men on the masters. But in reality the workmen were 
cheated as to the price of the goods, as to their quality, and 
even as to their quantity by false weights and measures; and 
often were forced to buy goods they had no wish for. Analogous 
to the truck system was the “cottage system,” chiefly prevalent 
among the mining population. The enterprizer built the cottages 
and then forced the miners, who had no other choice of dwelling, 
to pay an exorbitant rent for them, though the security of the 
investment was complete, since the weekly rent was deducted 
from the weekly wages. In some trades the indirect plunder 
by the truck system was not enough, and wages were openly 
and shamelessly confiscated. In smelting works and potteries 
payment was by the piece, and if the iron or pottery was 
defective through the fault of the workman, he very justly 
received no payment. But the fault often lay in bad iron being 
given to the workman, or in the furnace being defective ; and in 
these cases he lost his wages just the same. In coal mines an 
analogous system of confiscation prevailed. And in all these 
cases there was no assistance from the law courts. To appeal 
to the law, not to speak of the expense and the utter uncertainty 
of success, meant to be at once dismissed, to become a “ marked 
man,” and to lose all chance of further employment. 

We have now seen that the introduction of so-called freedom 
of contract resulted in the manufacturing workmen being placed 
in an utterly uncertain and precarious position as to their 
employment, in their wages being reduced, in their being 
forced to toil in unhealthy work-rooms so long as to cause 
among them deformities, diseases, and premature death, to say 


7 Ludlow and Lloyd Jones, Zhe Progress of the Working Classes, 1832 to 1867, 
p. 263 seq. 
8 Arbeitergilden ii. pp. 112—114. 
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nothing of having no time for recreation and for domestic, 
social, and religious duties; lastly, in their being grossly 
plundered in various ways by the employers and their agents. 
It followed naturally that the manufacturing population became 
physically and morally degraded. As Mr. Lloyd Jones, him- 
self once a workman, says, “Sullen, silent work alternated with 
noisy, drunken riot.” The amusements of this ill-fed, ill- 
housed, uneducated mass were brutal; drink was the mainstay 
of their enjoyment. “When Saturday evening came indul- 
gences began which continued till Sunday evening. Fiddles 
were to be heard on all sides, and limp-looking men and pale- 
faced women thronged the public-houses, and reeled and jigged 
till they were turned, drunk and riotous, into the streets at 
most unseasonable hours. On the Sunday morning the public- 
houses were again thronged, that the thirst following the indul- 
gence of the night might be quenched.” As to the sober joys 
of domestic life, as to mental cultivation, as to rational interest 
and cooperation in the affairs of the commonwealth, as to any 
remembrance and service of God, these things were for the 
great mass out of the question. 

Not without resistance had this wretched multitude been 
brought down to this level. Though an infamous law forbade 
their combinations,’ so that they should be entirely helpless, 
they set the law at naught, and combined. But these com- 
binations, which, as Professor Brentano fully proves, grew up 
precisely in measure as the old protective laws and customs 
were abolished, being under the ban of the law, were carried on 
in secret and enforced by violence. Those who would not join 
in strikes were ill-treated, sometimes blinded for life by vitriol 
being thrown in their faces, sometimes even murdered. The 
warfare against the masters was carried on by means of strikes, 
threatening letters, riots, window-breaking, destroying machinery, 
and even burning down mills and factories. Mr. Lloyd Jones, 
as an eye-witness, graphically describes the destruction by fire, 


* Lop ih 

20 A similar prohibition existed in France; for by a decree of the National 
Assembly, June 14th, 1791, all unions among members of the same trade, all meetings, 
all agreements as to a common cessation from work, in short, strikes and trades unions, 
were made penal offences. (See two interesting articles on ‘‘ Law of Trade Com- 
binations in France,” by F. D. Longe, in Fortnightly Review, vol. ii. |New Series). 
The first French Revolution, so praised by Liberal writers as freeing France from 
priestly tyranny, is one among many instances of the oppression of the Catholic 
Church being followed by the oppression of the workmen. 
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of one of the Manchester factories: “The burning building was 
surrounded by thousands of excited people, whose faces, red- 
dened by the ascending flames, expressed a fierce and savage 
joy. As the fire forced its way from floor to floor, darting 
through the long rows of windows, cries of exultation were 
shouted by the crowd; and when, finally bursting through the 
roof, it went roaring into the heavens, the maddened multitude 
danced with delight, shouting and clapping their hands as in 
uncontrollable thankfulness for a great triumph.”™ And the 
masters answered in the simple and familiar manner of all 
tyrants, by the soldier and the hangman. For example, 
breaking knitting frames was made in 1812 a capital offence,” 
and at Nottingham workmen were to be seen strung up by 
the half-dozen together. 

But we have not yet looked at the darkest portions of this 
gloomy picture. There was at this time no effective limitation 
to the employment of women and children ; they were sheltered 
by no protection ; and the result was an outburst of wickedness 
too horrible to be described ; the last excesses of cruelty and 
immorality were reached, and the horrors of Pagan Rome 
seemed outdone.“ Of much I must be silent, for to use the 
words of Mr. Lloyd Jones, “The Royal Commission revealed 
abominations so shocking in their recital, that although the 
language in which they are described may be justified in the 
pages of a Parliamentary Blue Book, it is altogether unfit for 
reproduction here.” Yet it is well to draw back the curtain 
a little and take a few glances at the hideous scene behind. 

In most trades the hours of labour were over twelve; in 
some as many as sixteen or eighteen; and often when business 
pressed work was prolonged into the night. Numbers of 
children were employed, some of them over five years old. 
They had to stay by the machinery as long as it was in motion ; 
they could neither quit it for a moment, nor even sit down, 


eee eS 

12 Lord Byron’s maiden speech in the House of Lords was an eloquent though 
fruitless protest against this cruel law (Works, edit. Galt. Paris, 1837, p. 908). 

138 The great sources of information here are the numerous reports of Parliamentary 
Committees and of factory inspectors, which form a monumentum aere perennius of 
Liberalism and its fruits. Conspicuous are the two celebrated reports in 1842 and 
1843, of the ‘‘ Children’s Employment Commission.” Their dreadful disclosures raised 
a cry of horror throughout Europe, where England had been looked upon as a model 
country, and contributed, we may well suppose, not a little to the general revolt 
against the bourgeoisie in 1848. 
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and their meals were handed to them as they worked. Their 
complaints of weariness and aching limbs had no answer but 
blows. The atmosphere in which they worked, naturally more 
or less unhealthy through the technical processes, was rendered 
doubly so by the crowd of workers and the filthiness of the 
place. Their one effective protest was to die, and spread a 
pestilential fever. It was questionable whether a child were 
worse off if its parents were alive, or if it was an orphan from 
the poorhouse. For one dreadful result of the plight to which 
the workmen had been reduced was that in many parents all 
natural affection was destroyed. Not merely was ordinary 
infanticide through shame or poverty frequent, but often 
children were murdered to get a premium from the burial 
clubs. And if they were allowed to live, they were looked 
on in many cases simply as profitable instruments, the fruit 
of whose labour might enable the parents to live in idleness 
and drunkenness. In London there was a regular market 
for children, where their parents let them out by the week 
or the month.” Similar practices prevailed elsewhere. In the 
pin trade there was a system of legalized slavery.% It was 
common for the masters to send for the parents or guardians, 
and offer them an advance of money, an irresistible temptation, 
and then extract a bond, which the magistrates enforced, that 
the repayment of the loan should be effected through the labour 
of the child. A child of tender age could rarely earn more 
than from ninepence to one shilling a week. Thus the master 
became bodily possessor of the children as his bond fide slaves, 
and worked them according to his pleasure. And by the 
practice of paying to the parents wages for the child’s labour, 
instead of letting the wages gradually cancel the debt, the 
master kept possession of the child as his slave for an indefinite 
time. Some masters possessed as many as four or five hundred 
of these unhappy creatures. As for the children in the poor- 
houses, there was also for those an organized slave trade.” 
They were despatched, between the ages of seven and fourteen, 
in batches by contract to the factories, and there without a 
friend or protector in the world, were left at the employer's 


15 See Périn, De Ja Richesse. Second Edition, ii. pp. 188, 189. 

16 Périn, 1. c. p. 108, who cites Pashley and Kay. 

17 Faucher, Etudes sur ( Angleterre, i. p. 15. (ap. Périn, 1. c. ii. p. 110). 

18 Lord Shaftesbury’s Speeches, pp. 21, 22. 

19 Périn, L. c. ii. p. 188. Karl Marx, Das Kapital. Second Edition, pp. 787, 788. 
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mercy. And these employers knew no mercy. The cruelties 
practised on these wretched children, the amount of work they 
had to do, the tortures used to make them do it, surpass all 
belief. This was, in the factories. Let us now look at the 
mines.” Children of four years old were carried to work in 
them. In many pits ventilation was shockingly deficient, and 
drainage so bad that those who worked there had to pass all the 
day in drenched clothes, and with their feet in water. Immense 
loads had to be carried by little children, young girls, and 
pregnant women. “I found,” reported the sub-commissioner, 
“a little girl only six years old carrying half a hundred weight, 
and making regularly fourteen long journeys a-day. The 
height ascended, and the distance along the roads added 
together, exceeded in each journey the height of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral.” There was a common and dreadful practice of 
drawing loads by means of the girdle and chain.™ Children 
—boys and girls—had a girdle bound round their waist, to 
which a chain was attached, that passed under the legs and was 
attached to the cart. In this way, going on all fours, they had 
to draw the cart through narrow and damp passages; their 
sides were blistered by the girdle, their backs were kept bent 
all day, and the pains they endured were sometimes intolerable. 
Can pagan Greece or Rome offer anything to equal this! 

But the youthful population employed in mines and manu- 
factures was exposed to even worse evils than cruelty and 
overwork. The physical poison in the atmosphere of the factory 
was harmless compared with the moral poison. Young and old, 
men and women, worked all together, without separation ; and 
if a voice was raised to break the monotonous din of the 
machinery, it was to utter some blasphemy or obscenity. 
Perhaps in the mines things were worst, for here both sexes 
worked all together in a state of complete or semi-nudity. The 
sub-commissioner, speaking of the girls at work drawing carts, 
said: “ Any sight more disgustingly indecent or revolting, can 
scarcely be imagined . . . no brothel can beat it.”** We cannot 
look any further; it is enough to state that some of the facts 
and circumstances resulting from this system were of such a 
nature that the Royal Commissioners could not commit them 
even to the pages of a Blue Book. And then when the weary 
wicked day was spent, and men, women, and children, flocked 
out of the mines and factories, there came the night with fresh 


% Lord Shaftesbury’s Speeches, pp. 21, 22. 1 Tbid. p. 36. % Tbid, p. 44. 
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scenes of misery and guilt, so that brawling and drunkenness 
by comparison were virtues. Again we must turn away from 
a sight too disgusting to be looked on or described—the lodging- 
houses for the unmarried, the cellars and garrets where several 
families slept together in one room, without distinction of age 
or sex, so that, as Mr. Kay tells us, of the mass of crimes result- 
ing adultery was the least.” 

We have now, I think, seen enough to be convinced that the 
experiment of leaving to competition the contract of hire be- 
tween masters and workmen has in our own country resulted in 
the workmen being reduced ‘to a condition of unexampled and 
indescribable misery and degradation, so that our mines and 
factories and great towns seemed, instead of being in merry 
England, to be in some lower circle of Dante’s hell. As, then, 
previously we arrived 4 priori,so now we have arrived a posteriori 
at the conclusion that in the contract of work for hire between 
the enterprizer and the manufacturing or mining workman, the 
conditions for competition are absent. To this rather obvious 
truth, which in times that are stigmatized as ignorant it would 
have been thought absurd to question, public opinion during the 
last forty years has gradually been coming back. This return to 
sense and justice has indeed been vigorously opposed both in 
theory and in practice. The manufacturers were very naturally 
hostile to any measures or institutions that would deprive them 
of their absolute dominion over the workmen. But besides the 
manufacturers there was the whole tribe of economists, free- 
traders, and liberal doctrinaires, preaching the sacred rights of 
competition, and carrying their ridiculous self-complacency to 
such a point as to style their particular economical doctrines 
“orthodox.” On the other side were the working men, who 
paid no heed to the confident assertions of the economists that 
strikes and combinations could not raise their wages or in any 
way improve their condition, but went to work with a will till all 
the best of the manufacturing population were grouped into 
trades’ unions. The workmen also, by incessant agitation, meet- 
ings, and petitions, were the main agents in causing the factory 
laws to be passed. In this, indeed, they had two powerful allies. 
The first of these was a body composed of statesmen who desired 
to allay the dangerous antagonism of classes, and in general of 
the best and wisest of the upper classes, whose intellects were 
not obscured, or at least whose hearts were not turned to stone 


% See Perin, 1. c. ii. 103—107; and for more recent times, Marx, l. c. pp. 685—692. 
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by the doctrines of “modern liberalism,” and who were roused 
to action by the fearful disclosures, one after another, of the 
Royal Commissions. The workmen had also other and less satis- 
factory allies in the landed proprietors, who had a debt of ven- 
geance to pay against the manufacturers for the Reform Bill of 
1832, and later on for the repeal of the Corn Laws. The landed 
proprietors were also no friends with the economists, who had 
recently brought to light the doctrine of the rent of land, pre- 
sumed to speak of the landlords as “ monopolists,” and as time 
went on began, in company with the manufacturers, to pry into 
the condition of the agricultural labourers. As a fact, the same 
landed proprietors who so indignantly denounced the cruelty 
and tyranny of the manufacturers, were themselves (as we shall 
see in the third paper) equally cruel and tyrannical to their own 
workmen, so that the unedifying spectacle was displayed of two 
rival oppressing classes each showing an hypocritical sympathy 
with the victims of their opponents. In bitter raillery Karl Marx 
applies the proverb, “ When thieves fall out, honest men come 
by their own;” and adds that this “noisy and passionate dispute 
between the two divisions of the ruling classes as to which of 
the two most shamelessly plundered and oppressed the workmen, 
brought the truth to light on both sides.” * But while on the 
one hand nothing was done for the agricultural labourers, who 
were then too scattered and stupefied to help themselves by 
combination, and from whom no political danger was feared, on 
the other hand the triple alliance of trades’ unionists, true 
patriots, and landed proprietors carried the Factory and Mining 
Acts for the protection of the manufacturing and mining popula- 
tion. And thus for the last forty years two forces have been 
vigorously at work to raise them from the dreadful gulf into 
which they had been cast. These two forces have been Legis/a- 
tion and Combination, in other words, factory laws and trades’ 
unions. I will make a few remarks on each of these. 

First, then, as to the factory laws. I believe the ordinary 
public is little aware of the number, the extent, and the effect of 
these laws. Here I can only give the barest outline.» Before 
the year 1833, though five Factory Acts had been passed, they 
were a dead letter, as well as the Truck Act of 1831. In 1833 


*4 Karl Marx, Das Kapital, p. 705. Second Edition. 
*5 Marx gives a lively narrative of the factory laws up to 1864. L.c. pp. 278— 
302. The most complete account, extending up to 1871, is that by Von Plener, 
English Factory Legislation, translated by Weinmann. London, 1873. 
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was passed Lord Althorpe’s Act, fixing a maximum of working 
hours for children under thirteen and for “ young persons,” a 
technical term for those between thirteen and eighteen. The 
children were to attend school two hours daily, and no child 
under nine was to be employed. This Act applied only to 
textile industries (spinning and weaving cotton, wool, flax, &c.), 
and was so generally evaded as to produce little benefit. The 
next important Act was in 1842, the result of the hideous dis- 
closures as to the mining population, and forbade any female or 
any boy under ten years old working underground in mines. 
Then came, in 1844, the second great Factory Act, containing 
the most elaborate provisions so as to prevent evasion. The 
leading features in it were—First, that all adult females were 
placed under the same protection as “young persons;” secondly, 
that the hours of labour for children were reduced, and the “half- 
time system” of schooling introduced, by which they spent one 
part of the day in the school and the other in the factory ; 
thirdly, that all “protected persons,” that is, all who were not 
adult males, were to take their meals at the same time and 
outside the factory. The social and political agitation of the 
time—for it was the time of the repeal of the Corn Laws and of 
the Chartist movement—caused a further step soon to be made; 
and in 1847, in spite of the opposition of the free-trading party 
with Cobden and Bright at their head, the Ten Hours’ Act was 
passed, reducing the hours. of labour for women and young 
persons to ten. But a reactionary period followed after the 
failure of the Chartists, and the law was completely evaded by 
many manufacturers through an artifice called the relay system. 
The magistrates, many of whom were themselves manufacturers, 
and even the judges favoured this evasion. The indignation, 
however, of the workmen at these scandalous proceedings was 
not to be trifled with, and in 1850 a compromise was effected, 
completed by another Act in 1853. The result was that evasions 
of the law were finally suppressed, and that all women and young 
persons began and left off work at the same time, working ten 
hours and a half on five days of the week and seven hours and a 
half on Saturdays. They were not to be employed before six in 
the morning or after six at night. This last provision was in 
1853 applied to children, for whom in other respects the law of 
1844 remained unchanged. 

The factory laws, now no longer a dead letter, soon showed 
the fairest results, and the years following 1850 witnessed a 
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physical and moral regeneration of the operatives in those textile 
industries to which the Acts applied. It is to be remembered 
that though there was no avowed protection to adult males, yet 
as they could not in general work in factories without the aid of 
protected persons, they shared the benefit of the limitation to 
the hours of labour. Experience also showed the falsehood of 
the prophecy that the factory laws would ruin British industry ; 
and as the benefit to the workers was so great and so evident, it 
was naturally asked why this benefit should be confined to one 
portion only of the manufacturing population—to those, namely, 
employed in the textile industries. Thus in 1860 a new period 
began, and from that year onwards a series of laws extended the 
provisions of the Factory Acts to numerous other trades. This 
process was hastened by the disclosures of the second Children’s 
Employment Commission (from 1862 to 1866), from whose 
reports it appeared that all the horrors which former commis- 
sions had revealed remained unabated in the so-called “free 
industries,” that is, in those industries where the masters were 
free from legal restraint, and could plunder and oppress at 
pleasure the men, women, and children in their employment. 
The extension of the factory laws was indeed resisted by the 
employers, but their resistance was much feebler than in the 
period between 1833 and 1850,¥% and by two laws passed in 
August, 1867, the principle of protection as opposed to com- 
petition in regard to those employed in manufactures may be 
considered to have definitely triumphed. These laws were the 
Factory Act Extension Act and the Workshops’ Regulation 
Act, the latter giving elaborate protection to all women, young 
persons, and children employed in small trades and handicrafts, 
the former bringing all factories under the law. In this way 
almost all the manufacturing population who work for wages, 
except in the building trades, have been brought under the pro- 
tection of the law—women, children, and young persons directly, 
and adult males, as we have seen, indirectly. And since 1867 
there have been several fresh Acts, extending and improving the 


°6 To this day they oppose every extension to the Acts. See some characteristic 
evidence before the Commissioners at Glasgow, given in the 7imes, 14th September, 
1875. During the whole course of factory and mining legislation the truthful and law- 
abiding conduct of the workmen has been in marked contrast to the conduct of the 
majority of employers, who have shrunk from no sophistry or falsehood to prevent the 
protective laws being passed, and when this failed, have sought to evade the laws by a 
shameful trickery, or to defy them openly by a scandalous abuse of the judicial func- 
tions of magistrates. 
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former ones. The two chief are the Coal Mines’ Regulation Act 
of 1872, regulating the hours of labour, schooling, &c., of boys 
and young male persons employed in mines, and protecting the 
safety of the miners ; and the Factory Act of 1874, reducing the 
hours of labour for women and young persons to fifty-six and a 
half per week, requiring education as well as age before a child 
can pass into the rank of young persons, and raising to ten the 
minimum age for the employment of children.? 

Such has been the course of legislation. Not less active, 
energetic, and successful has been the other great force in 
limiting the freedom of contract, or rather freedom of plunder 
and oppression, that prevailed forty years ago. This force, as 
I have said, has been the trades’ unions. Here a word is 
necessary on the prejudice existing against them. There is a 
striking resemblance between the treatment they receive from 
the “educated” classes and the treatment received by religious 
orders. Both are exposed to frequent and violent denunciation. 
As to both, instead of going to proper sources of information, 
the respectable public get their information from the daily press, 
from popular novels,” and from the avowed enemies of religious 
orders and trades’ unions. Against both are repeated calumnies 
that have been again and again refuted. As to both, times, 
places, and persons are mixed up in confusion. After what I 
have said of the first quarter of the present century, when trades’ 
unions were under the ban of the law, it is not surprizing that 
their proceedings were veiled in secrecy, and that the ends they 
had in view and the means they adopted were often criminal 
and violent. Nor is it surprizing that when at length the law 
gave them an unwilling and churlish permission to exist, they 
did not at once lose their former character of secrecy, tyranny, 
and violence; especially when we remember the condition to 
which the employers had reduced the population from which 
the members of the trades’ unions were drawn. Idle, then, is 
it and unjust to recall the past misdeeds of trades’ unions, when 
the point is as to the present. And also in the present we 
ought not to look at the conduct of any particular union, but 


27 For the protection of the seamen in the commercial navy various Acts have been 
passed analogous to the Factory Acts. The ehief of these was the Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1854. It is to be noticed the laws against unseaworthy ships correspond exactly 
to laws compelling dangerous machinery in factories to be fenced in, and proper ven- 
tilation to be given to mines. 

% F.z. Charles Reade’s ‘‘ Put yourself in his place,” and Disraeli’s ‘* Sydil,” Book 
iv. c. iv. 
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at the conduct of the mass of trades’ unionists. Surpassingly 
unjust is the not unfrequent reference to the outrages disclosed 
at Sheffield as typical of trades’ unions. The exhaustive and 
trustworthy Report of the Royal Commission on Trades’ Unions 
has made known that nothing of the kind occurred elsewhere 
except in a milder form among some of the Manchester building 
trades. The Sheffield crimes were local, and due to the local 
conditions of industry. Let us glance at these conditions. As 
to the children employed, Dr. Hall says:* “Without education, 
without moral or religious training, these children are compelled 
at ten or eleven years of age to work in the mills, and there we 
see them rocked by the cradle into a maturity of vice, completed 
by the conversation of older boys and men, whose every breath 
is an offensive expression or an oath, and who appear to be 
suckled in sin, cradled in profligacy, and catechised in blas- 
phemy.” Such is the apprenticeship ; and then, when indepen- 
dent workmen, they never leave Sheffield, as their special 
industries are confined to that town. They have thus no 
opportunity of amending their lives or losing their narrow 
prejudices. “Moreover,” says Brentano, “the great majority 
of the labourers in the trades in question do not live more than 
thirty or thirty-two years, in some not more than twenty-eight ; 
the cause of such early death being the poison from lead or the 
inhaling steel dust. The consciousness of this gloomy destiny, 
as is proved by Dr. Hall’s account and the numerous statements 
of workmen which he cites, produces among them an utter 
recklessness as to life, the shockingness of which is only sur- 
passed by that of the gross sensual pleasures in which they seek 
the relaxation from their exhausting toil and the joys of their 
brief existence. If we remember also that the number of 
labourers in these trades is very small, each containing between 
one hundred and fifty and three hundred persons, and that 
consequently in a contest with an employer the desertion of a 
few or even of a single labourer would be severely felt by the 
rest, we cannot be surprized either at the tyranny with which 
the Sheffield trades’ union sought to execute its laws, nor at 
the brutality with which these men, abandoned by society, 
revenged any breach of the principle of union among their 
comrades, which they looked on as an atrocious injury, ruinous 
to the welfare of their short lives. In fact these exceptional 


°9 Social Science Transactions, 1865, p. 382. Paper on the effect of the Sheffield 
trades on life and health. 
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circumstances explain those exceptional misdeeds.”* To me 
it seems that the reproach of the Sheffield outrages falls as 
much on the masters in that ill-famed town as on the workmen. 

The light of the Royal Commission has reduced other 
charges against trades’ unions to their proper dimensions or 
shown their entire groundlessness. Certain unjustifiable restric- 
tions to trade have been found to be limited to some trades’ 
unions in a very few trades. The charge of the tyranny of 
trades’ unions over their members is found only to be made by 
the employers, who here show a touching solicitude for the 
liberty of their workman, akin to Bismarck’s solicitude for 
the liberty of the Catholic laity from priestly tyranny. The 
widespread charge that the trades’ unions prevent those of their 
members who have special talents from turning them to account, 
and that they put the idle and unskilful on the same level as 
the industrious and skilful, is too gross a calumny to merit 
anything but an indignant denial. The kindred charge that 
trades’ unions are opposed to piece-work, has but a narrow 
basis of truth. Piece-work, where technically applicable, prevails 
and is approved of in most cases. Only in some trades and 
some workshops its zz¢roduction is opposed unless accompanied 
by some security that it will not be used as a means of reducing 
wages. An illustration of this appeared in the famous trial of 
the five cabinet-makers last May.*! The employers (Messrs. 
Jackson and Graham) have two factories. In one day-work 
prevailed, in the other piece-work, according to a fixed tariff 
(technically called a price list). One Friday the employers 
gave notice that on the Monday following piece-work would 
be introduced into the first factory, but without any price list 
as in the other factory, so that a separate bargain would be 
made with each workman each time for each piece. The 
occasion of the change was, as Mr. Graham allowed, that the 
employers had “had their attention called to the cost of labour 
[z.e. wages], and believed it was too much;” the motive, that 
they might “be able to compete with the cheap houses ;” the 
objection to piece-work with a price list, that “it would not 
have given the firm the advantage of getting the same work 
done at less price.” Against this plain attempt to reduce their 
wages or increase their work, the cabinet-makers struck, and 
not against piece-work, which on proper terms they were quite 
willing to accept. Yet in the face of the evidence printed in 


30 Arbeitergilden, i. note 248. 
3! See the report of the trial in the 7émes, May 6th and 7th, 1875. 
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its own columns, the Zimes of May 7th gave this strike as a 
proof that trades’ unions hate piece-work because it enables the 
skilful and industrious to earn more than others. It is well for 
Catholics to know that they have a bond of union with the 
workmen in both being exposed to the lying insolence of this 
journal. Lastly, the charge made by John Bright and others 
that the trades’ unionists, when they agitate for a limitation of 
the hours of labour, only want to do less work for the same 
wages, first of all assumes in true employer’s fashion, that the 
workmen have already sufficient leisure and wages; and, 
secondly, is in the main untrue, as the chief champions of the 
limitation have been paid by the piece, so that their rate of 
wages would not be immediately affected by the hours of 
labour, and also many workers by the day have been ready 
to accept a reduction of wages corresponding to the reduction 
of working hours. 

So much for false charges. The real crime of the trades’ 
unions in the eyes of the employers, as clearly came out from 
certain plain and cynical statements they made before the 
Royal Commission, is that by the unions the employers are 
deprived of the advantage of a cheap supply of labour, which 
can be turned on or off at pleasure like gas or water, and used 
for whatever purpose and in whatever way and for however long 
the employer wishes. Against such employers the trades’ unions 
have waged a long war, and though often defeated in particular 
encounters, have on the whole triumphantly advanced. Here 
I can only give a bare catalogue of their victories and good 
deeds.” First, the passing and execution of the factory laws 
have been in a great measure due to their exertions. Secondly, 
they have successfully fought against overwork both in intensity 
and duration, and have succeeded in realizing the proper result 
of the introduction of labour-saving machinery, which is, that 
workmen should have more spare time for social, domestic, and 
religious life. Thirdly, they have done away in many cases 
with the detestable race of middlemen, who contracted to get 
the work done for the employer, and brutally oppressed the 
workmen. The trades’ unions have made it their aim to sub- 
stitute a direct contract between the employer and the workmen. 
Fourthly, they have to a great extent succeeded in doing away 
with the truck system, butty system, cottage system, confisca- 
tions of wages, and like abuses. Fifthly, they have enabled the 


32 Proofs of a// the following statements are to be found in the works already cited 
of Brentano or Ludlow and Jones. 
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labourers, in case of a diminished demand for labour, to effect 
an immediate and corresponding diminution in the supply, 
instead of the former disastrous increase of the supply at the 
very time when the demand was diminishing. Sixthly, they 
have facilitated the local adaptation of supply to demand, that 
is, the transfer of labour from where it is superfluous to where 
it is wanted, by a plan of collecting and imparting information 
on all sides and by paying the journey-money of individual 
workmen. Seventhly, they have done something to regulate 
the future supply of labour by enforcing the observance of 
certain conditions before a person can be received as a workman, 
or by limiting the number of apprentices. Eighthly, they have 
in many cases both raised the rate of wages and rendered them 
less fluctuating. Ninthly, they have raised the social and moral 
condition of the workmen, teaching them to debate, to cooperate, 
to be sober, and to be provident. Lastly, they have averted 
many rash strikes, and rendered it possible for wise and just 
masters and magistrates, like Mr. Mundella and Mr. Rupert 
Kettle, to establish in the form of boards of arbitration a 
peaceful tribunal for the settlement of all matters of dispute 
between masters and workmen. 

Thus the two great forces, factory laws and trades’ unions, 
have been for forty years busily at work, interfering most truly 
with the freedom of contract, but by this interference raising the 
mass of the industrial population from an abyss of infamy and 
misery. If we compare the present condition of our manu- 
facturing and mining population with their condition from about 
1790 to 1850, the improvement both moral and material is 
indeed great. To deny this would be to contradict facts; and 
those who have doubts on this point I can refer to the work I 
have often cited, of Messrs. Ludlow and Lloyd Jones, on the 
Progress of the Working Class from 1832 to 1867. But while 
fully recognizing the truth which is set forth by these writers, 
and which I think is not sufficiently known to Catholics abroad, 
who continue to think that the horrors depicted by Faucher and 
Engel® are still unabated, none the less I must protest against 
unfounded exultation and Utopian dreams. All honour indeed 
to those who with good motives have helped to carry the factory 
laws. All honour to the energy and perseverance, and also 
moderation and just aims of the great mass of trades’ unionists. 
Yet, after all, to have put an end to a great wrong, to have 

33 In their respective works, Ztudes sur Angleterre, and Lage der arbeitenden 
Klasse in England, 
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remedied an intolerable and monstrous abuse, affords but a 
negative subject of congratulation. All these efforts have at 
best only restored what had previously existed. It does not 
truly seem a very grand boast that our factories and mines are 
no longer hells on earth. Instead of vain exultation rather is 
there cause for bitter shame that that frightful period should 
ever have set in ; and we should mourn over the millions who, 
between Adam Smith’s time and our own, have lived a miserable 
existence in hopeless poverty, in physical pain, in mental dark- 
ness, and in almost inconceivable moral degradation. I cannot, 
then, share the exultation of Messrs. Ludlow and Lloyd Jones 
as to the past ; and I think if, instead of beginning in 1832, they 
had begun fifty years before, they would be less jubilant as to 
the present, less confident as to the future. As to the present, 
in spite of an extraordinary growth of wealth unlikely to con- 
tinue, numbers of our working classes are in extreme poverty, 
and it has been found too true that drunkenness, immorality, 
and irreligion are by no means exercised by high wages or 
secular instruction. And as to the future, let us beware of vain 
hopes that even the relations of employers and employed, much 
less that the whole condition of society, will be set right by wise 
laws, or by trades’ unions, or by so-called cooperation. After 
having long been foolishly under-estimated, the effect of good 
laws is now beginning to be as foolishly exaggerated, and legis- 
lation to be regarded as a cure for all social ills. But in fact we 
are fast approaching the limit of just and fruitful intervention 
on the part of the law, and little remains to be done in this way 
for the mining and manufacturing population except some 
further restrictions on the labour of women, and some bridle to 
the odious liberty of inciting to and profiting by drunkenness. 
Nor in trades’ unions or boards of arbitration are to be seen any 
final solution even of the question of labour and capital. Pro- 
fessor Brentano himself, who, it seems to me, pushes his con- 
fidence in legislation and trades’ unions much too far, admits 
the difficulty of applying the latter to the great body of un- 
skilled labourers ; he remarks that the labouring classes by no 
means form an harmonious mass with similar interests ; and he 
warns us that though at present skilled workmen in the main 
represent and make common cause with the unskilled, this may 
not always be the case, and the two may become opposed 
instead of allied.** Nor let us forget that victory too often 
begets corruption, and that if the old gilds, with religion to 
4 Arbeitergilden, ii, p. 328. 
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help them, became degenerate, the new gilds without religion 
may become corrupt and tyrannical in their turn. And as to 
“cooperation,” this ill-chosen term is used to express a system 
of partnership in which there are no longer any workmen dis- 
tinct from employers, but all engaged in the particular business 
are partners receiving profit. Were this system universal, it 
would be a sort of return to that second economical stage I 
spoke of quite at the beginning of the first paper, and the whole 
class of industrial workmen for hire would disappear. This was 
the ideal of the late Professor Cairnes, who went so far as to 
say that cooperative movements, “as far as appears, offer to 
the labouring class the sole means of escape from a harsh and 
hopeless destiny.”*® It is not to the purpose here to examine 
how he reaches this conclusion, but rather to notice that 
“cooperation,” though excellent in certain cases, can only have 
a limited application, and that the idea of its universal applica- 
tion is as wild as the schemes of socialism. And let us also well 
remember that neither the law, nor trades’ unions, nor a system 
of partnership can heal the diseases of human nature. They 
cannot make an end of luxury and idleness and immorality, 
with all the misery that follows in their train. They cannot 
allay the thirst for wealth, the impatient eagerness to grow rich, 
the rash and fraudulent speculations, with the consequent com- 
mercial crises, which even in such prosperous countries as the 
United States are the fruitful parents of pauperism and misery. 
Not to magistrates, or to schoolmasters, not to any human 
institutions or associations, are we to look for any effectual 
remedy, but only to God’s Church. 

And now having given the facts as well as the theory of the 
case, I have to ask what should be the attitude of Catholics 
towards the contest of labour and capital in the manufacturing 
and mining industries of England? If the facts are as I have 
stated them, can there be any doubt on which side should be 
the sympathy of Catholics? We are the born foes of all false 
doctrines, but especially of those which affect practical life. 
What part can we have with the presumptuous school of the 
eighteenth century, with Rousseau, and Adam Smith, and 
Turgot, and Bentham, with their false methods, and ridiculous 
contempt for the past, and profound ignorance of the nature 
and history of man? what part, I say, have we with them, even 
had they or their followers not proved, as they have proved, 
the deadly enemies of the Catholic Church, which stood there 
35 Leading Principles of Political Economy, p. 338. 
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a solid mass, that would not be assimilated into their political, 
juridical, and economical systems? And what would the 
Fathers of the Church or the medieval theologians have said 
of those cruel and covetous employers, who brought our people 
to that fearful pass I have described ?—those manufacturers 
making large fortunes whom Mr. Lloyd Jones mildly speaks of 
as “enduring, sturdy, square-set, whose shrewdness in the 
management of business was much more conspicuous than their 
thoughtfulness or humanity in dealing with those whose labour 
was necessary to the success of their undertakings.” ** What 
part have we with such men as these, or with those who have 
fought tooth and nail against the efforts of the Legislature to 
rescue the workmen, and against the efforts of the workmen 
to rescue themselves and their wives and children from a life 
of surpassing wretchedness and often infamy, and to secure for 
themselves the fair reward, the justum pretium, of their labour, 
and leisure to give some time and thought to their family, and 
their country, and their God? Nay, has not the Church long 
ago clearly expressed her mind? Has she not placed the 
defrauding labourers of their wages among the sins that cry 
to heaven for vengeance? Has she not long ago rejected the 
idle plea of freedom of contract in her prohibitions of usury? 
And are not those laws in close analogy with and grounded 
on the same principles as the modern factory laws? Has she 
not, by introducing wherever she could a number of holidays 
and festivals, shown clearly her view as to overwork, and 
declared that even for the poor there are other things in this 
life to be done besides earning their bread? Thus we may 
say that all the efforts of the workmen in the last forty years 
have been merely to obtain, or rather to recover, the wages 
and the leisure and the decent homes and the fair treatment, 
which according to Catholic principles ought to be theirs. It 
is indeed conceivable that the workmen and trades’ unions 
may abuse their power, and the Church have on some future 
occasion to side with the employers against the workmen, or 
(a less improbable supposition) with the poorer and weaker 
workmen against the wealthier and stronger. But let the 
labouring classes know that the sympathy of the Church is with 
their present efforts, and that her principles strictly condemn 
that abuse of power and riches against which they have so 
energetically and so successfully fought. 
C'S. BD. 


Lc. p 9. 




















Notes of a Voyage to Kerguelen Island to observe 
the Transit of Venus, Dec. 8, 1874. 


—_ 


PART THE FIRST, 

DURING the course of the past year letters and articles and 
reports were appearing in newspapers and periodicals on a 
subject which under ordinary circumstances could scarcely be 
expected to create much popular excitement. The exact 
determination of the sun’s distance is doubtless a matter of 
deepest concern to every one interested in physical astronomy, 
but the world at large would never have manifested so much 
interest in the investigation had it been a mere matter of deep 
research, pursued in the quiet retirement of a private study, and 
then given to the world in the publications of some learned 
society. Neither was the bearing of this knowledge on the 
correction of our lunar tables, and the consequent practical 
improvement of our methods for determining longitudes, leading 
directly to an increased security of our mercantile navy, brought 
sufficiently before the public to make that an adequate founda- 
tion for the interest shown. But it was because the question 
was taken up by all civilized Governments, because England 
and France, Russia and Germany, America and other nations, 
voted large sums, and sent out war vessels to distant lands, for 
the purpose of solving the problem, that it became naturally 
a matter of public importance. In 1874 much was written 
about what had to be done, and how the work was to be carried 
on. And now a not infrequent question remains to be answered: 
How have the proposed plans been actually carried out? what 
has been done? Do we know the precise distance of the sun 
from the earth? Have we been successful in obtaining a closer 
approximation to the solar parallax by the observations of the 
transit of Venus than that to which we had already attained by 
other and less expensive methods? 

If we consider the mass of observations accumulated on the 
8th and oth of December last; the hundreds of photographs 
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that must be accurately measured by instruments still being 
constructed for this express purpose; the numerous measures, 
taken with heliometer and double-image micrometer, of cusp 
and diameter and distance of limbs, that severally require long 
calculations and perfect instrumental corrections before they 
can teach us anything of the solar distance; and, finally, the 
observed times of contact, the accuracy of which has to be 
separately tested before the results can be combined with those 
of other stations ; we shall not be astonished at having to wait 
some time for a satisfactory answer. But when we, moreover, 
remember that for the application of these observations made on 
the day of the transit, it is necessary to possess a most exact 
knowledge of the longitude of the observer in order to apply 
the most effective method of investigation ; that the longitude 
in many cases depends solely on lunar observations; that 
thirty meridional transits of the moon and one hundred double 
observations of lunar altitude or azimuth were required for a 
single station; and that the reduction of a single measure of 
the moon’s altitude or azimuth is a good six hours’ work for 
a practised computer; it will not be matter of astonishment 
to hear that the complete and perfect answer, as perfect as may 
be given, to the question before us, cannot be expected in the 
course of a few months, but will require years. The last transit 
of Venus was observed in 1769. It was not till 1837 that Encke 
completed the reduction of the observations which were then 
made. It was in 1869, exactly a century after the transit, that 
Stone received the gold medal of the Royal Astronomical 
Society for his correction of Encke’s value. Probably we may 
not have to wait a century this time for the most complete 
solution of our problem; and we can at once learn much 
that bears upon the subject, and that will serve to reassure 
those who may have had misgivings as to the wisdom of the 
undertaking, or the attainment of its end. 

Among the many expeditions sent out by England or her 
colonies for the observation of the transit of Venus last year, 
few perhaps attracted more attention or excited more interest 
than that destined for the Land of Desolation. Its excellent 
geographical position gave it special claims, situated as it is 
at the spot best suited as a south station for the application of 
Halley’s method of total duration, and as an east station for 
retarded ingress to pair with Honolulu in Delisle’s method, and 
at the same time being nearly as good for the direct as for the 
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indirect mode of attack. And then the desolate situation, 
almost three thousand miles away from any habitable spot ; the 
dreary aspect of an island of rock and lake and bog, without 
man or beast or tree to break the monotony of its loneliness ; 
and most of all, the fearful approach through mist and storm, 
with waves the greatest in the world, and winds blowing a gale 
five days out of every seven—all tended to create a sympathy 
for those who had the honour of being intrusted with this 
important post. 

The first detachment of astronomers left England for 
Kerguelen on May 23rd, in the S.S. Eiizabeth Martin, and 
after touching at Ascension Island and St. Helena, arrived safe 
at the Cape of Good Hope. These consisted of Lieut. C. 
Corbet, R.N., Lieut. S. Goodridge, R.N., Mr. J. B. Smith, 
Corporal Wright, R.E., and Sapper Hibbert. Lieut. Corbet, 
who was in charge of the party during the voyage and until 
the arrival of the other observers, employed his time at the 
Cape in constructing the necessary dwellings and huts for 
instruments, and in preparatory observations for the accurate 
determination of time. 

About a month later, the S.S. Windsor Castle left the south 
West India Dock for the Cape, having on board the Revds. 
S. J. Perry and W. Sidgreaves, S.J., Lieut. G. E. Coke, R.N., 
and Sapper Wilson. These completed the staff of astronomers 
and photographers destined for Kerguelen. The Rev. A. E. 
Eaton, who accompanied the expedition as naturalist, left 
England a few days later. 

The S.S. Windsor Castle touched at Dartmouth and Madeira 
on our outward passage, and after a quiet and agreeable 
journey, made doubly pleasant by the kind attentions of our 
excellent commander, Captain Howson, we reached Cape Town 
at early morn on July 20th. The incidents of this first part of 
our journey were few, and scarcely of general interest. It was 
pleasant to stand at night on deck, and view the gorgeous 
phosphorescence of the Atlantic, which often appeared like a 
lake of fire ploughed up by our vessel’s prow, and by day to 
watch the myriads of flying-fish, with now and then a shoal 
of porpoises or benitos, or a chance whale, or a small fleet of 
“Portuguese men-of-war,” with their tiny blue sails trimmed so 
elegantly with pink. The birds were few: some stormy petrels 
and Cape pigeons, varied by an occasional albatross. On the 
night between July 2nd and 3rd, there was a fall of red sand, 
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hundreds of miles from land, and in the morning the fine dust 
still covered the deck and adhered to the rigging. The starry 
heavens, the moon, Venus and Jupiter, the glowing milky way, 
and the glorious clusters of stars, all delighted us for many an 
hour in the cool evenings of the tropics; but the Southern 
Cross, that wonder of the heavens, about which poets and 
poetical astronomers love to sing, oh, what a disappointment !— 
instead of a cross, a badly formed diamond shape, and in place 
of brilliant stars only one poor first magnitude star, two of the 
second or third, and a bad fourth. I watched it night after 
night ; I tried to admire it; I wished to find something in it 
to praise, but it was always a puzzle to me how any one could 
bestow on it more than a passing glance, when such constella- 
tions as the Centaur and the ship Argo were in view. 

On our arrival at the Cape we found that the dockyard at 
Simon’s Bay had been brought into active requisition. An 
observatory and dwelling for our secondary Kerguelen station, 
and a store-house and naturalists’ wing for the dwelling of our 
principal station, were almost ready, and many necessary articles 
had been added to the stores which lay waiting their departure 
at Simon’s Bay. The British Government had appointed 
H.M.S. LEncounter, Captain Bradshaw, and H.M.S. Supply, 
Captain Inglis, to convey the astronomical expedition to Kergu- 
elen, and when we visited Captain Bradshaw, on July 24th, his 
vessel was in harbour, where he was making active preparations 
to receive the astronomers on board, and removing the guns 
to make way for some of the six hundred packages which 
formed the transit luggage. The lifting piece of the screw of 
the Lxcounter had unfortunately been broken during the 
Ashantee war, but it was confidently expected that the damage 
could easily be repaired at Simon’s Town. In the meantime 
some useful work could be carried on at the Cape. Lieutenants 
Corbet and Coke made observations with the altazimuth at the 
observatory, the Rev. W. Sidgreaves took a series of determina- 
tions of the magnetic elements, Lieutenant Goodridge superin- 
tended the dockyard preparations, and Mr. J. B. Smith, Corporal 
Wright, and Sappers Hilbert and Wilson, practised wet and 
dry-plate photography. On August the 5th the Swazdara, 
U.S.N., Captain Chandler, arrived at the Cape, having on 
board the astronomers for the five southern transit of Venus 
stations chosen by the Americans. We at once put ourselves 
into friendly relations with Captain Ryan, U.S.N., chief of the 
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American Kerguelen party, and it rather surprized us to learn 
that they intended to occupy the exact site that had been 
indicated by H.M.S. Challenger as the most favourable for the 
observation of the transit. The Germans, as we had previously 
been informed, wished to station themselves at Betsy Cove, 
which Captain Nares had suggested as the next best site for the 
observations. The weather at Kerguelen being the enemy most 
to be dreaded by the astronomers, it was particularly objection- 
able to crowd the observers together, as one small cloud might 
thus spoil all. We were therefore now reduced to the necessity of 
occupying the third position indicated by the vessel sent by the 
British Government to explore for us, or of finding a new 
station for ourselves. This made us very anxious to start for 
Kerguelen as soon as possible. But on the very day of the 
arrival of the Swatara, we learnt for the first time that H.M.S. 
Volage had been commissioned, to replace the Encounter. The 
news of the accident to the lifting portion of the screw of the 
Encounter had been telegraphed to the Admiralty, and their 
lordships had at once put another vessel in commission. The 
encouragement received from this interest in our expedition was, 
however, partly counterbalanced by the loss we sustained in 
being deprived of the aid and encouragement of Captain 
Bradshaw and of the other officers of the Eucounter, who had 
throughout shown the liveliest interest in everything connected 
with the work for the transit. 

The next day, Commodore Sir W. Hewitt, V.C., arrived in 
H.M.S. Active, followed shortly by Captain Inglis, in command 
of H.M.S. Supply. On the 8th of August we had the pleasure 
of entertaining the American astronomers, who were to be our 
companions on the Island of Desolation, and on the 10th we 
drove over from Cape Town to Simon’s Bay with Captain 
Chandler, to pay our respects to the Commodore. The American 
captain, now heart and soul in his work, had at first felt some 
reluctance, as he told us, to engage in the arduous undertaking 
of landing five parties of astronomers at different points of 
observation in the southern seas. Having but lately retired 
from active service in the United States navy, he was living very 
happily with his family in a farm of his own at P——, when 
he received a letter from the Minister of Marine requesting him 
to take the command of the scientific expedition for the obser- 
vation of the transit of Venus. He declined the offer; but 
the Minister, not wishing to lose the services of so able an 
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officer in a voyage of such unusual difficulty, pressed him to 
accept, reminding him that he was sure thus to “live in history.” 
“T should much prefer to live in P. »’ was Captain Chandler's 
ready reply, though the service of his country had finally more 
weight in his councils than even the enjoyments of a quiet 
country home. 

Nothing could exceed the kindness and attention which we 
received on this and on all future occasions from Commodore 
Sir W. Hewitt, who did all in his power to carry out fully the 
objects of the expedition, himself inspecting the preparations, 
and giving every encouragement to those concerned in it. 

Sir H. Barkly, Governor of the colony, entertained the 
American and English astronomers on the 13th; and on the 
15th a farewell dinner was given on board the Szwatara to those 
who were so soon to follow the noble ship in her perilous course 
from the Cape to Kerguelen. On the 17th, the American vessel 
left the Cape for the Crozets and Kerguelen, and we wished 
them a hearty God speed, though we sorely felt being left 
behind when the time of preparation on the island was so 
precious. 

As an extra security against the coming rough weather 
which we felt sure we must meet in our southern voyage, 
H.M.S. Supply was placed on the slip at Simon’s Bay to 
undergo all needful repairs, and to be fresh painted. On 
August 26th she was to return to her proper element, but she 
proved refractory, and we had the mortification to learn that 
she had fallen on her side whilst on the slip. Fortunately no 
real damage was done, and on the morrow Captain Inglis had 
the pleasure of seeing his beautiful little vessel descend smoothly 
into the water without further let or hindrance. Much had been 
removed to lighten her, but the energy of the captain was 
indefatigable,‘and in a few days all was in its place again and 
the work of loading commenced. As it was known that the 
Volage would be unable to carry out anything except a few 
observers, and a small amount of personal luggage, all the 
instruments, houses, and stores, as well as the coals and pro- 
visions for both vessels had to be stowed away on board the 
Supply. This was no easy matter, but most difficulties can be 
overcome by goodwill and energetic perseverance, and neither 
of these were wanting in this case. 

On the 8th of September a salute of heavy guns which shook 
the windows of the houses, announced the arrival of H.M.S. 
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Volage, and we lost no time in going on board and making 
ourselves acquainted with the orders and intentions of her 
captain. The idea was entertained of landing us on Kerguelen, 
of then going to Australia, and of finally picking us up again 
about a week or a fortnight after the transit was over. This 
plan, we at once saw, would entirely upset all our arrange- 
ments, depriving us of the assistance of those officers who were 
absolutely necessary for the observations, and making it im- 
possible to satisfy the most important of all our instructions, 
which was to secure a longitude that should be fundamental 
for the Kerguelen seas. Captain Fairfax laid his orders and 
plans before the Commodore, Sir. W. Hewitt, and the latter 
at once requested me to record in writing my views and 
instructions on this important matter. This was done at once, 
and at considerable length, and we had the great satisfaction 
to find that the Commodore and Captain Fairfax most cordially 
entered into our views. This reflects the more credit on the 
self-sacrifice of the captain and his officers, as they were com- 
missioned in great haste in England, and were consequently 
unable to provide themselves at all adequately with many 
comforts which might be considered almost an absolute necessity 
in the desolate land we were about to inhabit. But the success 
of the expedition demanded the sacrifice, and it was most 
generously made. For our own part we were determined that 
no consideration should make us flinch where the astronomical 
interests of the expedition were at stake, but it is but fair to 
remember that the question of food during our stay at Kerguelen 
did not affect us so much personally, as the Government had - 
supplied the astronomers most lavishly not merely with the 
necessaries, but even with the luxuries of life. 

The morning of September 17th, just a month after the 
sailing of the Swatara, U.S.N., was at last fixed for our 
departure. H.M.S. Vo/age got up steam, a hawser was lowered 
from the main deck, and in a few minutes we should have been 
towing H.M.S. Supply towards the westerly gales that were to 
carry us to the Island of Desolation, when we met with another 
accident that might have proved as disastrous as any that 
preceded it. The anchor which held the Volage gave way under 
the increase of strain put upon it by the weight of the Supply, 
and both ships began drifting at a rapid rate towards the shore. 
This was perceived in an instant, and the command, “ Full 
steam ahead,” saved us from our perilous situation, but in 
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obeying it our screw unfortunately got foul of the towing 
hawser. The enormous rope wound itself round and round the 
iron screw, and it required about two days of constant labour to 
cut off the cable. The ship’s divers were incessantly at work 
under water with saw and hammer and chisel, but as time was 
most precious, H.M.S. Supply received orders at noon on the 
18th to steam out alone, and to hold her course due south. In 
the evening our screw was again free, and we lost no time in 
weighing anchor. When morning broke we at once sighted the 
Supply and we steamed along in company for two or three days 
until we fell in with the westerly winds. Our course from this 
point was straight as an arrow for Kerguelen, and we soon 
parted company with our companion, which could not be 
expected to keep pace with one of the swiftest vessels of the 
British Navy. Each day now became the exact counterpart 
of that which preceded it. The sea-birds hovered around us 
in great numbers, and followed the vessel day and night, 
appearing scarcely ever to require a rest upon the waters. Our 
largest companions were the albatrosses, and it was delightful 
to see them sweep majestically by, as if it required no effort 
to advance with the rapidity of a hurricane. But the beauti- 
fully easy flight and the plumage of the Cape pigeons made 
them our favourite followers. The wing of one of these had 
a feather pulled out of place by a string thrown out at the 
stern of the vessel, and we could see this bird day after day 
in company with his fellows apparently unconscious of the 
injury he had sustained. We ‘should have sighted the Crozets 
on October 2nd, and tried to communicate with the American 
astronomers under Captain Redmond, U.S.E., whom we then 
supposed to have been landed on one of the islands, had we 
not found ourselves abreast of them about the first watch of the 
night. Not wishing to lose time we sailed past, and when 
morning broke we were too far on our course to see even the 
outline of the land. 

Nothing of any special interest occurred for the remainder 
of the voyage until we came almost within sight of Kerguelen, 
when the strength of the wind had become so great that it 
was deemed imprudent to approach nearer the unknown shore. 
For two days and nights we lay off the land, but not in 
sight of it, on account of the thick fog which habitually prevails 
in those seas. The waves were enormous, and we could not 
but enjoy the grandeur of the spectacle in spite of the very 
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great inconvenience, not to say suffering, to which we were 
exposed. For days and nights the mighty waves had been 
continually washing over the Volage, and the poor sheep and 
goats and oxen, with which the deck was crowded, were truly a 
piteous sight. As much care as possible was taken of them, 
but when the storm was at its height the upper deck became a 
perfect slaughter-house, and thirty or more carcases had to be 
thrown overboard on one morning. The rolling of a long 
vessel with heavy guns on its upper deck was necessarily 
very great in such a sea (being often more than 40° on 
either side), and the consequences were at times rather 
more than comic. On one of the days we had just finished 
dinner under circumstances of no ordinary difficulty, when 
suddenly a crash was heard overhead, and down came a portion 
of a wave on to the middle of the table. All was of course 
capsized in an instant, and the officers on one side had to 
sustain the weight of the table and of those gentlemen who 
had been thrown on it from the opposite side. A few minutes 
previously another wave had forced its way down into the 
steerage, and the chests of the younger officers, containing all 
their clothes and linen, were completely deluged with salt water, 
not a stitch of dry clothing being left for a change. Although 
we were well battened down, the sea flooded all the cabins, 
as well as the wardroom and gunroom. A group of eight 
officers were standing under the poop when a wave washed them 
clean off their legs, and dashed them against the door of the 
Captain’s cabin; some were completely under water. It seemed 
probable that the- ordinary fastenings of our cutter on the 
weather side would be unable to stand against the strength of 
these waves, and therefore extra ropes were at once applied ; 
but all in vain, for the men had hardly completed this work, 
when a wave huger than its fellows rose aloft and tore the large 
boat clean away from the vessel. It was truly fortunate that 
we had no man overboard during these gales, as it would have 
been impossible to effect a rescue. At last the trials of the 
voyage came to end, the strength of the wind abated a little, 
the sky cleared, and on the morning of the 8th of October we 
sighted the land on the north-east of Kerguelen. Our course 
was at once steered for Royal Sound, and as we approached 
we found that the whole island, as far as eye could reach, was 
completely buried in snow. This was the end of spring for the 
southern hemisphere, so we had pleasant prospects of rambles 
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in snow-shoes over rugged hills and half-frozen marshes and 
bogs. We entered Royal Sound without any difficulty, and 
steamed straight to Island Harbour, where we cast anchor at 


S. P. 
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Sion praise thy God-Redeeming, 

Shepherd, Lord, in songs beseeming, 
Canticles and hymns of love. 

What thou canst in homage render, 

Give to Him Whose wondrous splendour 
Soars heaven’s rapturous praise above. 


Theme for exultation glowing, 
Bread of life, new life bestowing, 
Lo! upon our altars laid. 
’Tis the same His hands divinely 
Gave His Twelve, when first, benignly, 
Sacramental Feast He made. 


Be our praises full, sonorous, 

Songs of joy, yet sweet, decorous, 
Pzeans breathed from hearts in bliss : 

For ’twas God this solemn token 

Gave, when first the bread was broken, 
Of that boundless love of His. 


In this royal banquet ending 
Heaven’s, Earth’s pascal offering, blending 
Types redemption terminates ; 
Doomed by new laws, old are dying, 
Shadows before truth are flying, 
Darkness light eliminates. 


As our loving Saviour bade us, 
That most blessed feast He made us, 
In remembrance we repeat : 
Taught by Him their consecration, 
Bread and wine of our salvation, 
In the Host we drink and eat. 


Truth, no doubt hath e’er refuted— 
Bread is here to flesh transmuted, 
And the wine is turned to blood : 
What nor taste, nor sight, deceiving, 
Tells us, with sublime believing 
Faithful hearts have understood. 
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Each pure element enfolding, 

Though mere symbols there beholding, 
Latent stores of peerless grace : 

Bread to flesh, to blood wine turning, 

Yet all Christ, with love discerning, 
Faith in either form can trace. 


Marred not when to souls confided, 

Neither broken, nor divided, 
Whole received, by all enjoyed : 

Thousands, or but one, partaking, 

Full communion each is making, 
Yet the Gift is undestroyed, 


Good and evil, here assembling, 

Feast, with fate so ill resembling ; 
One is saved, the other slain : 

Death it yields, or life eternal, 

As approach that bread supernal 
Good or ill, here boon, here bane. 


When the Sacrament is broken, 
Doubt not but, as God hath spoken, 
In each fragment lives the token 
Of divinest love complete : 
Naught can flaw that thing most holy ; 
’Tis the sign that’s fractured solely ; 
Naught can change, or shrink to lowly, 
Hidden grace beyond defeat. 


Bread of angels here beholding, 
Food for famished souls enfolding, 
Banquet, life eternal holding, 

Not for dogs, the children’s bread : 
Signs it had of designation, 
Shown in Isaac’s immolation, 
In the Paschal Lamb’s oblation, 

In the fathers, manna-fed. 


Faithful Shepherd, Bread Eternal, 
Grant us mercy, Lord supernal : 
Thou our food, save us from dying, 
Thou our good, when heavenward flying 
Yield us vision of Thy splendour. 
Fount of all we know or treasure, 
Feast of overflowing measure, 
While in heaven each soul rejoices, 
Let us lift enraptured voices, 
Homage with Thy saints to render. 





CHARLES KENT. 











Catholic Review. 


——— 


IL.—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1. Dr. Brownson’s Valediction. 


Our readers are aware that it is not usual with us to comment on 
what appears from time to time in Catholic periodicals of the same class 
with our own, unless there exist some very special reasons for departing 
from the rule of silence. Such occasions, however, now and then, 
present themselves, and we think that we shall easily be excused if we 
say a few words upon the last three pages of the October number of 
the very admirable American Review which has borne the name of 
Dr. Brownson. We say, with much regret, “has borne,” because 
Dr. Brownson’s Quarterly Review will no longer appear. The eminent 
publicist and devoted son of the Catholic Church whom we have named 
has determined to retire from the field in which he has so long and so 
successfully laboured. He goes from it while his mental vigour is still 
unabated, while he is still in full possession of the confidence and 
support of American Catholics of all classes, and while there still 
remains an abundant harvest to be reaped by labours such as his. But 
these words of ours must not be understood as words of reproach. 
On the contrary, few men but Dr. Brownson would have had the energy 
and devotion to continue the work so long as he has continued it. 
There is something very touching about his account of the reasons 
which have forced upon him the step which all Catholics will so much 
lament. 

“T close my Review, not from lack of support, nor from lack of 
sympathy on the part of those whose sympathy I prize. It is true that 
I have not pleased, nor have I sought to please, everybody, but no 
adverse criticism or antagonism causes me to discontinue it. I dis- 
continue it solely on account of my precarious health and the failure 
of my eyes, and circumstances render it inconvenient to keep a secretary 
or to employ an amanuensis. I have been obliged to republish several 
articles from earlier volumes of the Review, because I was too ill to fill 
out the numbers with new matter expressly prepared for them. Much 
of the time for the present year I have been unable to hold a pen in my 
hand. The present number, indeed, with the exception of extracts 
from works reviewed, is all written with my own hand, and if I could 
be assured of being as well for the year to come as I am just now, I 
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would not discontinue the publication. But of that I have and can 
have no reasonable assurance. No man willingly gives up what has 
been his life’s vocation, and I have loved my vocation as a reviewer : 
but I feel myself unequal to its continuance ; many things admonish me 
that it is time for me to retire and leave the field to younger and more 
vigorous labourers, to men who have hands and eyes and memory 
unimpaired.” 

In another part of the number before us, to which we may have 
again to refer, Dr. Brownson remarks on the comparative literary 
inactivity of the American Catholics. “Our Catholic population,” he 
says, “in regard to Catholic literature, is at the tail end of the Catholic 
world. We produce comparatively nothing. Even the Catholic World 
obtains its best contributors from England and Ireland. Nearly all 
books read amongst us are either imported from London or Dublin, or 
American reprints, when not translated from the French, and most. of 
the translations from the French are made and first published in the 
mother-country.” We are rather surprized to hear the facts stated in so 
sweeping a manner, and, indeed, it is but a few months ago that we 
were congratulating ourselves on the improvement which seemed to us 
to have taken place in Catholic American literature exactly on the point 
of originality. Dr. Brownson speaks on the matter with an authority to 
which we cannot pretend. But we quote his words rather for the 
purpose of pointing out what we consider to have been one of his own 
great services to the Catholic cause in the United States. We imagine 
that but few Editors in either hemisphere would be able to say what he 
has said, that the whole number was his own writing, except the 
quotations. It may be that the very large part which he has taken in 
his own Review is in one sense to be regretted, because it has at least, 
as he tells us in the opening words of the paper which we are quoting, 
prevented the continuance of the work by any other hand. No one 
else, as he says, could write Brownson’s Review. But we consider that 
the example of Dr. Brownson ought to be very highly valued by his 
countrymen as to the very point of which we are speaking. The 
Catholic Church in America will never be adequately represented in the 
face of the great country in which she numbers so many millions of 
children, until her literary organs are of her own production. It is one 
of the disgraces of American periodical literature in general, that it has 
lived to so large an extent upon borrowed—not to say pilfered—goods. 
We have known respectable Catholic booksellers in England obliged to 
decline the agency of one at least of the best known periodicals in 
America, because that periodical reprinted books and articles which 
were copyright in England. Americans, in general—we do not speak 
of those who have a pecuniary interest in the maintenance of the 
present state of things—ought to be anxious on the highest grounds for 
a law of international copyright, because such a law would force the 
cultivation of native and original talent. Dr. Brownson, we conceive, 
has incidentally conferred a great benefit on American Catholics by his 
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independence and originality. He has never filled up his pages with 
the matter of other people: he has thought for himself, and written for 
himself. He is at the head of the very few American Catholic writers 
who have done so, and most sincerely do we hope that he may have 
many imitators in this respect. 

We must allow ourselves the pleasure of one more quotation. 
Dr. Brownson tells us that he has been most insolently requested to 
throw the weight of his Review into the scale in support of the 
“Old Catholic” movement—a movement of which we now hear for 
the first time in connection with America. Then, after a few indignant 
sentences at so infamous a suggestion, he thus concludes— 

“T have, and I desire to have, no home out of the Catholic Church, 
with which I am more than satisfied, and which I love as the dearest, 
tenderest, and most affectionate mother. My only ambition is to live 
and die in her communion. I love my Catholic brethren. I love and 
venerate the bishops and clergy of the Catholic Church, especially of 
the Church in my own country. I am deeply indebted to them, beyond 
any power of language of mine to express. I hope I am grateful to 
them, but only God can adequately reward them. To the Catholic 
community, both clergy and laity, whom for thirty-one years I have 
served as a Catholic publicist, less efficiently than I wished, I am 
deeply gratified for the generous support they have given and the 
measure of confidence they have placed in me and my Review, and 
it is not without a pang at parting with old and dear friends that I take 
my leave of them as a reviewer. But it must be: though, in some 
other way, I may continue to labour, as long as I am able, for the 
cause so dear to me and to them, and I hope that they will not forget 
to remember me in their prayers.” 

We venture to say that the prayers and good wishes of many readers 
on this side of the Atlantic will accompany Dr. Brownson in his retire- 
ment. No one here has ever doubted his intellectual vigour, his honesty, 
or his sincere devotion to the interests of Catholicism. His name has 
long been a household word to the most intelligent and serious portion 
of the Catholics of England and Ireland, and he has been uniformly 
esteemed as a champion of unrivalled power in the double war which 
they have to wage, against falsehood in religion and philosophy outside 
the Catholic fold, as well as against the intense frivolity and mental 
indolence in which too many within that fold are sunk to their very 
necks. He has done a good work, the effect of which will not soon 
pass away. Much as we regret his departure from the field, we cannot 
remonstrate with a public writer who lays down his pen under the stress 
of physical suffering and infirmity, and determines to retire in time from 
what, after all, is felt by those who know it best to be a most weary and 
even dangerous calling, as well as one that taxes to the utmost the 
energies, the temper, and the judgment. Other Catholic writers will 
rise up, and some who have been labouring by his side, at least in the 
same field, must soon follow his example in leaving their posts to be 
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occupied by younger men. It is not given to ordinary men in such 
positions to make no mistakes, and to wound no feelings, and we are 
not now engaged on a review of the literary career of the eminent man 
whose words we have been quoting. But Dr. Brownson will leave behind 
him an example of integrity, fearlessness, vigour, and industry, the effect 
of which will not be lost on any who may labour as Catholic writers, 
and he passes from the field of polemical literature with a stainless 
and honourable name, and the hearty gratitude of his brother-Catholics 
in both hemispheres.! 





2. L’ Ambassadeur de Dieu et le Pape Pie IX, Par le Comte Roselley de Lorgnes, 
Paris: H. Flon, 1874. 


The title of this work is so far unfortunately chosen, that it gives to the 
uninitiated no idea of the contents of the volume. It is, in truth, a 
work which deserves very great attention. Some years ago, the 
author was requested by the present Holy Father to write the Life of 
Christopher Columbus. It may surprize many of our readers to learn 
that it is now tolerably certain that there has never yet been written 
a good life of the discoverer of the New World. His memory was 
unsavoury to the Court of Spain in the years which immediately 
followed his death, and his great merits were thus allowed to fall into 
oblivion. It may seem strange, but it is still true, that Robertson was 
the first historian who fully gave him his due as to the great discovery 
with which his name is connected. But neither Robertson’s History, 
nor Washington Irving’s Zife of Columbus, though they are full of 
admiration of a certain kind for their hero, are in truth fair to him, 
for the simple reason that they are Protestant and naturalistic, while 
he was above all things a man whose motives were supernatural and 
who was borne up throughout on the wings of faith. Since Robertson’s 
time several Lives have been written abroad, but they are all partisan 
or deficient. The first fair revelation of the true character of Columbus 
was made by the writer of the present volume when, as has been said, 
at the desire of the Pope, he published his Christophe Colomb, Histoire 
de sa Vie et de ses Voyages. 

It will perhaps be no less surprizing to our readers to hear that the 
work of M. Roselley de Lorgnes which we have last named led to 
attempts to introduce at Rome the cause of the Beatification and 


1 A friend has called our attention to a notice of this Review in the last number of 
Dr. Brownson’s Review, on which we have been.commenting. He there says, play- 
fully, that the Editor of the Month, ‘‘ does not condescend to exchange with so humble 
a periodical as our Review.” We beg to give him back his sentence, taking only the 
liberty of changing the place of the names of the two periodicals. No application 
has ever been made to us for an exchange, and in such an arrangement the conde- 
scension would have been on the side of the older and more famous periodical. 
Dr. Brownson in his modesty seems to have forgotten that it is quite possible that 
people in England may read his Review without the formality of an exchange. 
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Canonization of Christopher Columbus. We are so perfectly familiar 
with the impression of the great discoverer which is left on the mind 
by such authors as Robertson, Irving, and Helps, according to which 
Columbus was a man of genius and, if we like, of ordinary virtue as 
well as of extraordinary sagacity and tenacity, that it seems as if nothing 
could persuade us that he was anything more. We are not prepared 
to dive into the future, and to predict what may be the issue of the 
proposals for his canonization to which we have alluded. But no 
reader of the Life by M. Roselley de Lorgnes, or, again, of the 
present volume, will be unwilling to acknowledge that there are traits 
in the character of Columbus, and those traits the most important of 
all, which have been entirely missed by his Protestant biographers. 
If, therefore, M. Roselley de Lorgnes should not succeed in bringing 
about the canonization of his hero, he will at least have performed a 
very great service to historical literature. 

The volume before us is a sort of resumé of the life and character 
of Columbus with a special view to the proposed canonization. It does 
not render superfluous the former work of the same author, which in 
many places it takes for granted as well known to the reader. It gives, 
however, in the first part, a sufficiently clear and detailed outline of the 
career of the great Genoese. The second part is devoted, much as 
modern lives of saints are ordinarily devoted, to the virtues of the hero, 
his faith, hope, charity, prudence, justice, fortitude, temperance, poverty, 
chastity, humility, and the like. There is a chapter on his supernatural 
gifts, and others on his miracles, and titles to the veneration of the 
faithful. But we have said quite enough to recommend the work to 
English Catholic readers, who may perhaps soon find themselves 
affected by the enthusiasm with which the author is filled for the cause 
he has taken in hand. 





3. The Holy Ways of the Cross. Translated from the French of H. M. Boudon, 
by E. H. Thompson, M.A. London: Burns and Oates. 

We are already indebted to Mr. Healy Thompson for more than 
one valuable volume of translation from the works of the famous 
Archdeacon of Evreux. Anything that comes from the pen of Boudon 
is a treasure of spiritual lore, though perhaps not all readers are equally 
attracted by him. Those who can make his works their familiar friends 
will best know the solid fruits of his teaching. Boudon is fortunate in 
his English translator, and we may feel sure that these little volumes 
will long hold their place among our spiritual classics. 

The present work will need but little description. It is divided 
into four parts, on the Science of the Cross, Exterior and Interior Trials, 
and the Value of Crosses. The third part will be especially welcome 
te many souls who suffer under the many various kinds of interior 
crosses. The devotion of Boudon to St. Teresa is conspicuous 
throughout the work, the last chapter of which treats her as an instance 
of a person who has had “a perfect cross.” 
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SOME BOOKS ON BIBLE HISTORY. 
4. Illustrated Bible History of the Old and New Testament. For the use of Catholic 
Schools. By Dr. L. Schuster. Translated by a Priest of the Archdiocese of 
St. Louis. St.Louis: Herder. New York: D. J. Sadlier. 


5 Readings from the Old Testament. Arranged with Chronological Tables, Expla- 
natory Notes, and Maps. By J. G. Wenham, Canon of Southwark. Parts 

iii. and iv. the Kings and the Prophets. Burns and Oates. 

6. The Story of St. Peter. By W.D.S. Burns and Oates. 
7- Prince and Saviour. The Story of Jesus simply told for the young. By Rosa 

Mulholland. Dublin: M‘Glashan and Gill. , 

These four volumes may fairly be classed together on account of their 
subject matter, though they are of very different merit. The first on 
our list need hardly be commended further than by the statement on 
the title page, that it has been approved by the Prince-Bishops and 
Cardinals of Prague, Gran, and Agram, by thirty Archbishops, Prince- 
Bishops, and Bishops in Austria, Germany, and Switzerland ; by twelve 
French Archbishops or Bishops, and six Bishops in the United States. 
The translation has been made from the fifty-eighth German edition. 
The illustrations are numerous, and exceedingly good of their kind. 
When we say that the whole Scripture history is here condensed into 
less than three hundred small pages, our readers will understand that 
there can be no great lingering upon details. This is the only defect 
that we can see in the work before us, which is evidently the fruit of ripe 
and deep learning, and yet as familiar and simple as its object requires. 

The second work named above is a continuation of Canon Wenham’s 
admirable series of Readings. It begins with the appointment of Saul, 
and carries the history on to the Maccabean times. The selection 
embraces a considerable number of the Psalms, as well as many 
passages from the Prophets and the “Sapiential” Books. The editor's 
part is done with all the accurate scholarship which might be expected 
from Canon Wenham. 

The Story of St. Peer is in some respects more ambitious than the 
two volumes of which we have already spoken, inasmuch as the style 
and treatment of the subject make it an original production instead of 
a compilation or condensation. The aim of the work is very good, and 
the language easy and flowing. We need hardly speak of the immense 
interest and importance of the subject matter. The author, who tells 
us that he is a layman, informs us that the work is the result of much 
research. “A catalogue of the works which I have perused and 
examined would be a lengthy one. . . . I have conscientiously 
endeavoured to verify all important: statements, and have discarded 
even those which appeared to rest on good authority, when I could 
not meet with a satisfactory confirmation of them. In the few questions 
of fact which I have taken for granted there is, I believe, no opposition 
in principle. In the biblical narrative I have most carefully compared 
the accounts given by the several Evangelists, both in the Greek and 
in the translations of the Anglican and Douai versions.” 
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It would be wrong to censure this book on the ground of mere 
impegfections, or, again, because it exhibits a want of acquaintance with 
canons of criticism which are by no means commonly attended to. But 
we must either find fault with the author for great carelessness, or we 
must be allowed to use him as an example of a very general neglect 
of the application to the four Evangelists of critical rules which it would 
be certainly thought foolish to neglect in the case of other writers. 
If it were possible that Thucydides, Herodotus, Xenophon, and Plato, 
had each left us accounts, varying in character and detail, of three 
years or more in the life, let us say, of Solon or Themistocles, great 
care would be taken by those who venerated the memories of the four 
writers so to treat and combine their various statements as to make 
them, at all events, not contradict one another. But a careless account 
of a life of the person concerning whom they had written might very 
likely have just the effect of invalidating their authority by making their 
statements at least appear inconsistent. The writer before us seems, 
if we must say the truth, to have compared the accounts given by the 
several Evangelists to very little purpose. Let us take the account of 
St. Peter’s call. We have no right to complain of the work before us 
for mixing up the account of the call of the four disciples given by 
St. Matthew,! where there is no crowd and no miracle, with the incident 
of the miraculous draught of fishes related by St. Luke.? It is, to our 
mind, a perfectly untenable hypothesis that the two incidents are thus 
identical, but they have often been united by writers of authority, and 
the words of our Lord about making the disciples “ fishers of men,” are 
common to both passages. We do not, therefore, find fault with the 
writer for this, though we believe him to be quite wrong. But he is 
certainly not so easily excusable for the manner in which he deals with 
the several narratives which he seeks to combine. He begins his 
account by following St. Luke, who tells us first that our Lord went 
into Peter's boat that he might thence teach the people on the shore. 
Then comes the incident of our Lord’s command to Simon to let down 
his nets for a draught. ‘Simon had evidently been impressed with a 
sense of authority on the part of this stranger.” A little further on, 
the author speaks of our Lord as one whom Simon “had never seen 
before.” Then follows the miracle of the draught of fishes, and after 
some remarks on St. Peter’s “singular” exclamation, ‘“‘ Depart from me, 
for I am a sinful man, O Lord!” we are told that it may become more 
intelligible after reading the account given by St. John. We begin to 
rub our eyes, and wonder whether we are awake, and whether the writer 
is going off to the other miraculous draught of fishes which is spoken 
of by St. John at the very end of his Gospel, for the purpose of ex- 
plaining St. Peter's first call when he had never seen our Lord before. 
It is not so bad as this, however. But the author remembers, as it 
seems, that St. John has said something about St. Peter’s first intro- 
duction to our Lord, and he now tries—we really do not at this moment 
1 C, iv. 18—22, 2 Cv. I—I1 














St. John’s narrative * with the already united accounts 
St. Mark, and St. Luke. St. John, we are told, relates 


that he had followed Jesus from motives of curios 


of his own unworthiness to burst forth into words. Bu 


the primacy of the Christian world.” 
We are not inclined to follow speculations of this 


day or two He went with His disciples to Cana, thence 


our Lord called Simon and the others by the shores 


by our Lord on what we hold to be the two different o 
to by St. Matthew and St. Mark on the one hand, and 


3 C, i. 40—42. 
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remember any other critic who has ever done the same—to combine 


of St. Matthew, 
“the interesting 


fact that Andrew had previously been a disciple of John the Baptist, 


ity (?), and after 


staying with Him for a few hours, had come to the conclusion that he 
had found the Messiah. Previous to taking any overt steps he went 
to consult his elder brother, and so tt chanced that they were together 
when Jesus was standing by the Lake of Gennesaret. The truth of 
this superhuman mission had perhaps already presented itself to Peter’s 
mind as he listened to his brother’s tale, and he allowed the sentiments 


t speaking as we 


men speak, and arguing upon probabilities as we men argue, on what a 
chance do the great events of the world now and then depend! If 
Andrew had acted on his own conviction, and at once thrown in his 
fortunes with the Master, his might have been the earliest call and his 


kind as to what 


might or might not have been, but we must own ourselves fairly at a loss 
to understand how this writer’s account of the incident before us is 
consistent with a belief in the accuracy of the Gospel authors. St. John 
places this incident of St. Andrew’s first visit to our Lord, and of his 
bringing his brother Simon to Him, on the banks of the Jordan, where 
John was baptizing, and whither our Lord appears to have returned 
after the temptation. If this is the case, then St. John must have been 
wrong, according to this writer, for the miraculous draught of fishes and 
the call of the four disciples clearly took place at the Lake of Galilee. 
St. John tells us that on the occasion of the first introduction of St. Peter 
to our Lord, the latter promised him the name of Cephas, that after a 


to Capharnaum, 


and thence to Jerusalem for the feast. All this must be untrue if when 


of the lake, He 


was a stranger Whom Simon had never seen before. We have already 
said that there is some plausible ground, in the identity of words used 


ccasions referred 
St. Luke on the 


other, for the combination of the several narratives of these Evangelists 
into one. But there is absolutely no pretext whatever for the union of 
St. John’s narrative to those of the other three. Time, place, circum- 
stances, words, actions, all are different. The only points of agreement 
are contained in the names Jesus, Andrew, Peter. And what is it that 
has made this writer adopt this hypothesis? A desire to illustrate— 
we do not understand how—the words of St. Peter, “ Depart from me,” 
from some supposed impression which he may have received from the 
intelligence given him by his brother that he had found the Messiah. 
We had marked some other passages in the volume before us for 
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criticism, but this must suffice. We would very earnestly urge on the 
writer before us that Catholics must not imitate the free and easy way 
which is in fashion among Protestants and unbelievers in dealing with 
the Gospel narratives. Setting aside for the moment what all true 
Christians believe as to the supernatural guidance accorded to the 
Evangelists, it is surely only reasonable to suppose that they knew 
what they were writing about, and took the utmost pains to be accurate 
in every detail. The“great object of the anti-Christian writers of the 
present day is to confuse and obscure our notions of our Blessed Lord, 
by persuading us that the Gospels are full of contradictions, and that 
no definite picture can be formed from them. Their arguments are 
as puerile and contemptible to those who are in the habit of reasoning 
accurately, as their aims and motives are detestable. ‘They are no more 
in harmony with common sense than with Christian doctrine. But it is 
also true that it requires thought and care and reverence, and, above all, 
an intelligent study of the method and object of each several Evangelist, 
to see how their apparent discrepancies—though that is perhaps too 
strong a word to use as to narratives which are often not intended to 
refer to the same circumstances—are to be explained, and how the 
varieties of their accounts are in truth the very sources of greater light 
as to our Lord, than we should have had if there had been but one 
inspired history concerning Him. Without this study, even well- 
meaning writers, like the author before us, will often fall into blunders 
such as those of which we have felt ourselves reluctantly obliged to 
speak—blunders which are not only perplexing in themselves, but 
dangerous also, because they seem to admit those very childish principles 
of criticism on which alone the infidel version, or rather destruction, of 
our Lord’s history can be based. 

Miss Mulholland’s little work is gracefully written, and would be 
found useful as what might be read to children, the teacher being 
able to fill in the many details which the brevity of the work has forced 
the writer to omit. 
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Il—OLD ENGLISH DEVOTION TO OUR BLESSED LADY. 


A Catalogue of Shrines, Offerings, Bequests, &c. 
PART X.—_(NORTHAMPTON—NORWICH). 


NORTHAMPTON. Our Ladye of Grace. 

In the accounts of Elizabeth of York. 

March 24, 1502. 

Offering to our Ladye of Grace at North- 
ampton, ij s. vid. 

August 5, 1502. 

Item. Delivered to M. Xpofre Plommer, for 
thoffering of the Quene at hir being sikke at Wood- 
stock to oure Lady at Northampton ijs. vid.*! 

In the King’s book of payments, 3 Henry VIII. 

August 3-9, 1509. 

Offerings at the Rood of the Wall in North- 
ampton. 

At our Ladye of Grace there. Sum not given.®? 


Norton, SUFFOLK. Frequent bequests of sheep, wheat, barley, 
malt, &c., were made here at the altar of our 
Blessed Ladye, for the support of her light.®* 


NORWICH. I. The Cathedral. 

1. In 1244, Bishop Walter de Suffield founded 
the chapel of the Blessed Virgin at the east end 
of the Cathedral, before the high altar of which 
he was buried. It is now demolished.“ By his 
will, amongst other bequests, he left to the light 
of our Ladye on the altar in her chapel by him 
founded, the tithes in his demesne lands in Thorn 
ham for ever, and twenty marks to purchase more 
annual rents for its support. Also, to Walter de Cal- 
thorpe his nephew, sundry articles, for which he 
required him, as long as he lived, to feed yearly 
one hundred poor on the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin, and to give a poor person a 
dinner every day in the year. To his faithful and 
beloved William de Whitewell he bequeathed the 
image of our Blessed Ladye given him by Master 
Roger de Reveningham.® 


wit = 2. @. 
82 Letters and Papers, &c. Henry VIII. v. ii. pt. ii. p. 1452. 
83 Proceedings of Suffolk Archeological Institute, v. ii. p. 290. 
84 Blomefield, vol. ii. p. 345. 8 Tbid. p. 347. 
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2. Our Ladye of Pity. 

The chapel of our Ladye of Pity was in the 
ante-choir ; her image was under the rood loft.% 

In 1423, John Crispyng, Esquire, was buried 
here ; and amongst other legacies he gave 4os. to 
find a light burning before our Ladye of Pity.*” 

3. There was also another image described as 
the great image of the Blessed Virgin; in 1401 
there was a charge of ijs. vid. for painting on the 
wall before it.* 


II. St. Andrew’s. 

1. Our Ladye of Grace. 

The chapel of our Ladye of Grace was under 
the steeple; in it was her image, with a light 
always burning before it, on her altar, and a gild 
to her honour was held here.*® 

Numerous bequests were made to this sanc- 
tuary. 

In 1504, Agnes Est leaves to our Ladye in the 
steeple a pair of beads of silver. In 1505, 
Edmund Wright bequeathed 20s. to the church 
lights to be set before the images in the chapel of 
Our Ladye of Grace. In 1508, Robert Gardiner, 
alderman, desires to be buried in our Ladye’s 
chapel in the steeple, and gave £6 for a pair of 
gilt chalices ; he also willed a well-disposed priest 
to go to Rome, to sing there thirteen weeks, for 
himself and his wives; and the rest of the year 
in St. Andrew’s, and he to have twenty marks.” 
In 1510, John Chirche left a legacy to gild the 
image of Our Ladye of Grace in her chapel.” 

2. Our Ladye in the Churchyard. 

In 1476, Thomas Cambridge, mercer, desired 
to be buried in the churchyard before the image 
of our Ladye. He left several legacies of vest- 
ments, and gave a donation towards the main- 
tenance of the daily Mass of Jesus and the Marye 
Mass.*? 

3. There was also a tabernacle with the image 
of the Visitation of our Blessed Ladye.** 


86 Ind. Mon. Dizc. Norv. p. 66. 87 Blomefield, vol. ii. p. 509. 
88 Norwich vol. of the Royal Archzological Institute, p. 208. 
% Blomefield, vol. ii. p. 703. 80 Jbid. p. 702. " bid. p. 703. 
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III. St. Augustine’s. 

In 1418, Sir John Corpusty, rector of this 
church, on the presentation of the Prior of Nor- 
wich, founded a light before the image of the 
Blessed Virgin in her chapel here.® 


IV. Church of the Austin Friars. 

1. Our Ladye of Pity. 

2. In this church was the celebrated chapel of 
our Lady called the Scala Cali, to which there 
was a continual resort of pilgrims, who made their 
offerings at the altar. It was richly endowed 
with indulgences by various Popes; most folks 
desired to have Masses sung for them here, or to 
be buried in the cloister of the Scala Celt, that 
they might be made partakers of the many 
pardons and indulgences granted by the Popes to 
this place ; this being the only chapel in England, 
except that of the same name at Westminster, 
and that of Our Ladye in St. Botulph’s, at Boston, 
which had the same privileges as the chapel of 
the Scala Cali at Rome.* 


V. The Charnel House, now the Free School. 

Ralph Pulvertoft, principal or custos of the 
Charnel House, by his will dated March 27, 
1525, desired to be buried in our Ladye’s chapel 
at the end of the presbytery, and left a taper of 
five pounds of wax to be set before the image of 
our Ladye in the chapel in which he was buried, 
and a candle of half a pound of wax to be kept 
for a year burning on his grave daily, whilst the 
Ladye Mass was being sung there.** 


VII. The Carmelites, or White Friars. 

The Carmelites were established in Norwich 
about the year 1256. Their founder was Philip, 
the son of Warine, the son of Adam Arnold, or 
Ernold, of Cowgate, in Norwich, a merchant who 
assumed the name of Cowgate ; he bestowed his 
messuage, and the buildings and yards belonging 
to it, on the order; the friars, by the gift of their 
founder and other good people, created a noble 
church, and dedicated it to the Holy Virgin ; 

% Blomefield, vol. ii. p. 832. 


% Jbid. p. 552 and Index. Mon. Dicec. Norv. pp. 43, 66. 
% Blomefield, vol. ii, p. 529. 
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which being finished, Philip entered the order and 
died in the house of his own foundation on the 
23rd April, 1283. He appointed no patron, and 
consequently they continued without one until 
1485, when the prior, Thomas Waterpitte, S.T.B., 
and his convent, supplicated the mayor, aldermen, 
sheriffs, and citizens of Norwich, that, as their 
founder was a merchant and a fellow-citizen, and 
had assigned to them no patron, they would 
henceforward be patrons, which they accepted ; 
and it was confirmed in the General Chapter of 
their order held at Burnham, on the Feast of the 
Assumption, 1486, and Brother John, Prior Pro- 
vincial of the said order, decreed in open chapter, 
that the Corporation should be prayed for in all 
divine services in the monastery as their patrons, 
and should be partakers of all the benefit of the 
prayers of all the brethren of the order throughout 
England ; and in token hereof, the convent con- 
firmed it under the common seal to the mayor, 
and the mayor, under the city seal, to the order.%” 

In 1498, the mayor and sheriffs granted to the 
prior and brethren, under their common seal, that 
they should be for ever free from all toll and 
custom of the city, and all fees due to the city 
officers.** 

The image of our Blessed Ladye stood in the 
north side of the church, and several persons 
were buried before it.” 

The seal of the Carmelites at Norwich bore a 
castle, showing the city to be their patrons, under 
it our Blessed Lady holding her Divine Son in 
her arms, on each side two friars in their proper 
habits, two of whom have labels issuing from their 
mouths bearing these words : 


1. Abe Fili Pater. 
2. Girgo dibina, Water?” 


97 Blomefield, p. 789. % Tbid. p. 790. ® Tbid. p. 791. 100 Thid. p. 895. 


Corrigendum.—In the number for September, under Mount Badon, p. 133, for 
Florence of Worcester read Matthew of Westminster; and for reference No. 72 read 
Flores Historiar Anglicar. Francofurti, 1601, pp. 96, 97, ad ann. 520. [We cannot 
help expressing a hope that our readers have been as much amused as ourselves at the 
very sapient speculations which this simple mistake has given rise to on the part of 
some of our Protestant contemporaries. The Pa// Mall Gazette led the way early in 
September, and was dutifully followed by the Church Times, The compiler of the 
collection which we are printing is quite as well aware as the writer of the Pa// Mall 
of the difference between Florence of Worcester and Matthew of Westminster, and 
his mistake consisted simply in reading a reference made some time ago to lor. Hist. 
as Flor. Worc.—ED.]. 
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III.—SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN CATHOLIC 
PERIODICALS. 


Successors of St. Gregory the Seventh (Part 1.). 


THE PREDECESSORS OF CALIXTUS THE SECOND: VICTOR THE THIRD, 
URBAN THE SECOND, PASCHAL THE SECOND, AND GELASIUS THE 
SECOND.! 


GREGORY had died at Palermo on the day of the Feast of St. Urban, Pope 
and Martyr (the 25th of May, 1035). He was buried near the relics of the 
Apostle and Evangelist, St. Matthew, whom he had always specially vene- 
rated. The poor, the monks, the Normans, and all who had been his allies 
before God and before men, lamented his loss. Robert Guiscard, who had 
loved him with a constant and pious filial affection, soon followed him to the 
grave, at the close of a glorious campaign against the Greek schismatics. He 
was buried, as became a valiant warrior of his race and his time, in a Bene- 
dictine abbey he had founded at Venosa. This great blow in no ways 
injured the cause of the Church. Gregory had not left behind him an empire 
liable to be subdivided amongst his lieutenants. He had established in the 
midst of Christianity a spirit which from that time forward was to be im- 
perishable. He had taught all the Catholics with pure and generous hearts 
to unite together against traitors and oppressors. He had formed an army 
of those chosen souls which was often to be vanquished, indeed, but not 
annihilated. And thus the death of the great man brought about no triumph 
for his adversaries and no defection amongst the soldiers of the Church. 

The dangers however still remained the same, and the human means of 
opposition insignificant. The death of Robert Guiscard threatened to expose 
the infant sovereignty of the Normans to the peril of a disputed succession, 
for Rome was in the hands of the Imperialists ; in Germany the Catholic 
party had an inadequate leader in the person of the King it had elected, 
Herman of Lunenburg. The first need of the Church was to find a worthy 
successor of Gregory the Seventh. He had himself on his death-bed pointed 
out four candidates from amongst those whose zeal and courage he had had 
opportunities of testing. Didier, Abbot of Monte Cassino, ranked first in the 
list ; then Hughes, Abbot of Cluny ; Odon, a monk of the same monastery, 
who was Cardinal-Bishop of Ostia, and Anselm, also a monk of the obedience 
of Cluny, and Bishop of Lucca. 

For the first time for many centuries the Bishops and the Cardinals were 
about to provide for the election of the Supreme Pontiff without any reference 
whatever to the Imperial power, and thus definitely to set the seal on the 
great conquest of Gregory the Seventh. In obedience to his desire and to 
his last wishes, they directed their choice in the first instance on the Abbot of 


1 After extracting from the valuable manuscripts of M. de Montalembert the life of 
Gregory the Seventh, we intended to give in this number the biography of Calixtus 
the Second, the Pontiff of royal birth, who brought to a conclusion the struggle so 
gloriously commenced by Hildebrand. But it has struck us that it would be well, by 
means of a few unpublished pages borrowed from the illustrious author of 7he Monks 
of the West, to remind our readers of the principal acts of the four Popes, Victor the 
Third, Urban the Second, Paschal the Second, and Gelasius the Second, who pre- 
ceded Calixtus on the Pontifical Throne, and prepared, as it were, the way for the 
great part he performed. 
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Monte Cassino, and in spite of his absolute refusal they undertook, in accord- 
ance with the Norman Princes, to compel him to accept. This resolution 
was probably strengthened by the circumstance that Anselm of Lucca, the 
holiest of the other candidates for the Papacy, he to whom Gregory on his 
death-bed had transmitted his mitre as a token for the future, died just at 
that time. Anselm, the minister and confessor of the great Countess, had 
been, after Hildebrand, the greatest support of the orthodox Catholics in 
Italy. His blessings guided Mathilda’s soldiers to victory. His holiness 
kept them within the bounds of duty, and subdued worldly passions in their 
hearts. His zeal for ecclesiastical regularity impelled him to maintain that 
it would be better for the Church to have neither monks nor clerics at all, 
than an irregular clergy. Nothing but Gregory’s example and affection could 
have consoled Anselm for having left his monastic retirement and faced the 
storms of the world. It seemed as if he could not live deprived of his guide, 
and he soon followed his friend to heaven. He died at Mantua on the 18th 
of March, and he exhorted the Cardinals, bishops, and knights who sur- 
rounded his death-bed to be always faithful to the principles of the Blessed 
Gregory, whose last words he loved to quote: “After all, I have loved justice 
and hated iniquity, and therefore it is that I die in exile.” A contest arose 
between bishops and monks for the possession of his remains, who had been 
the glory of both the cloister and the episcopate. The schismatics rejoiced 
at his death. But the Church was not altogether bereaved of his virtues and 
his courage, for the miracles which were wrought at his tomb inspired Catholic 
Italy with a fresh energy against Imperial tyranny. 

The suffrages of the faithful were all united in behalf of Didier, whose 
antecedents afforded every desirable security. Descended from the ancient 
Lombard Princes, and nearly related to those of Salerno, he had at an early 
age triumphed over all the seductions of the world. At twenty years of age, 
rejecting the brilliant marriage which his parents had arranged for him, the 
sole heir of their house and name, he had one day deposited his sword at the 
door of a church, and leaving outside the portal his servants, had escaped by 
a secret passage and sought a hiding-place in a remote hermitage. Torn 
away from this retreat, he had resisted his mother’s tears and the threats of 
his family, and at last, conducted by the Prince of Salerno, and accompanied 
by all his relatives and the inhabitants of the town, touched at the sight of 
such a sacrifice, he entered the Monastery of St. Sophia, where he intended 
to seclude himself. Later on he was transferred to Monte Cassino, and 
succeeded, as Abbot, Pope Stephen the Tenth. For twenty-eight years he 
governed that first of all the abbeys of the world with the most exemplary 
wisdom. 

The immense works carried on by this holy monk for the restoration and 
embellishment of this celebrated monastery had excited general admiration. 
Though his father had died by the sword of the Normans, Didier had con- 
trived to keep up peaceful relations with Richard and Robert Guiscard, the 
principal chiefs of the new conquerors, and to exercise over them the most 
salutary influence. His relations with Henry the Fourth had been marked 
by an equal amount of courage and moderation. The Emperor, like his 
predecessors, considered that he had a special right to the adhesion of the 
Imperial Abbey of Monte Cassino, and he summoned the Abbot to come and 
pay him homage and fealty. Didier complied with the summons in order to 
avert greater evils from Monte Cassino, but he declared that neither to pre- 
serve his position as Abbot, nor to obtain the greatest honours in the world, 
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would he swear fealty. He pointed out, however, that Henry had not yet 
been crowned Emperor, and that he (Didier) reserved to himself to choose 
when that act was accomplished whether he would take the oath or resign 
his post. All that the pious Abbot promised Henry was to help him to 
become a legitimate Emperor, and when it was alleged that in consequence 
of a pretended diploma of Nicholas the Second no Pope was to be elected 
without the Imperial consent, he answered, “that the Roman Church was a 
mistress, not a servant ; that she was superior to all, and that no one had the 
power to sell her as a slave ; that if it had been possible that Pope Nicholas 
had accomplished the act in question, it would be an injustice and a most 
guilty action to compromise the dignity of the Church, which without God’s 
good pleasure, is not more possible than it henceforward is to see a German 
King come and institute a Pope at Rome.” 

At these words, an Imperialist bishop having said that such language, if 
it was heard on the other side of the Alps, would rouse all the world against 
Didier, the latter declared, “that if the whole universe was to league itself 
against him, nothing would make him change his mind. Doubtless the 
Emperor, with God’s permission, could carry his point and do violence to 
ecclesiastical justice ; but to get Catholics to sanction the act, Never!” The 
man who had thus borne witness to the principles proclaimed and main- 
tained by Hildebrand, was the one to succeed him in the Chair of St. Peter. 
After a year’s interregnum, Didier, who had been sent to Rome at Whitsun- 
tide in 1086, to provide for the wants of the Church, became the object not 
only of the most vehement solicitations on the part of the Cardinals, the 
clergy, and the Catholic people of Rome, but also of actual violence. They 
all knelt at his feet and with tears besought him not to abandon the Church 
threatened with shipwreck. The holy man replied that he had vowed to lead 
a solitary life, and was resolved thus to end his pilgrimage; he recommended 
to their suffrages his colleague, the monk Odon, Cardinal-Bishop of Ostia. 
But as it was the Abbot of Monte Cassino who was acclaimed by the electors, 
they became exasperated, and dragged him to the Church of Santa Lucia, 
where, having proclaimed him Pope under the name of Victor the Third, 
they succeeded in investing him with the red tippet which was then one 
of the insignia of the Papacy. 

But four days afterwards the newly-elected Pontiff escaped from Rome, 
and as he passed through Terracina dropped all the marks of his Pontifical 
dignity and took refuge in his abbey, as he had declared beforehand he would 
do to those who did him violence. He remained there a year, resisting to 
the uttermost all the supplications of the faithful, until at last he was forced 
to give way to the entreaties of the Norman Princes, Jordan and Roger, the 
Prefect, and a portion of the Roman nobility, all prostrated at his feet 
during the Council of Capua. 

On Palm Sunday, 1087, the Normans brought back the Pontiff to Rome, 
and drove away the partisans of the Antipope, Guibert, from the Church 
of St. Peter, where the orthodox Pope was consecrated and installed. Eight 
days after his consecration the friend of Gregory the Seventh, already worn 
out by the disease which was soon to carry him off, returned to his monastery, 
but he was almost immediately recalled to Rome by the Countess Mathilda, 
who came there to hail the successor of the great Pontiff she had so nobly 
defended. 

This great Princess, daughter of the Marquis Boniface of Tuscany, and 
widow of the Duke Godefroy of Lorraine, had governed alone during ten 
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years the vast domains in Tuscany, Lombardy, and Liguria, of which her 
mother, Beatrice, had bequeathed to her on her death-bed the exclusive 
administration. During more than half a century these two illustrious 
women had devoted to the service of the Church not only their armies 
and their power, but also.a manly energy tempered by a profound humility. 
Beatrice, who had begged that on her tomb the title of simmer should 
precede all her other titles, was a mother worthy of Mathilda, whose public 
acts were thus headed : “ Mathilda, by the grace of God what I am, if I am 
anything.” Beautiful, well-informed, learned, even for her epoch, especially n 
languages, more pious than even priests and bishops, the Countess was the 
object of the admiration and veneration of her contemporaries. Almost all 
the north of Italy was subject to her sway. Her austere justice proved a 
salutary check to the tyranny of minor princes who sheltered their violence 
under the protection of the Imperial flag. Her realm was a peaceable haven 
for bishops, monks, and Catholics of all ranks and countries, despoiled and 
exiled by German oppression. She fed and clothed them, often with her 
own hands. With chivalrous courage she herself led her soldiers to fight 
against the enemies of the Church, for she hated these foes with the 
thorough hatred which the Psalmist speaks of. Up to the time when 
the Normans concluded a definitive alliance with the Church, she alone 
in Italy had resisted Henry the Fourth, defeated his schemes, and triumphed 
over his military efforts. 

It was in her palace at Canossa, and in her presence, that unrighteous 
might in the person of Henry the Fourth had humbled itself before the 
justice and majesty of the Church. Associated as she was with the merits 
and the glory of Gregory the Seventh, she equally shared in the calumnies 
invented by the ignoble adversaries of the Holy Pontiff, relatively to the 
affection which existed between them. Time had done justice to these despic- 
able accusations, and Mathilda preserved the same love and devotion to the 
Church widowed of her great Pastor, as she had shown to Gregory the 
Seventh, and thus she came to Rome in order to testify her respect, and 
uphold by her authority the newly-elected Pope, as became a Princess who 
was no sooner mistress of her states and of her person than she instituted the 
Roman Church her universal legatee. 

Thanks to this Princess’s army, the partisans of the legitimate Pope were 
enabled to drive the heretics out of all the part of Rome to the right of the 
Tiber, ‘comprising the Castle of St. Angelo, the Church of St. Peter, and, 
moreover, the Isle of the Tiber, which occupies the centre of the city, and 
where Victor the Third established his residence, and received the homage 
of almost all the Roman nobility. But on the eve of the Feast of St. Peter, 
a fresh insurrection broke out amidst that portion of the population which 
had remained attached to the Imperial cause and the Antipope Guibert. 
It impeded the celebration of the great Apostle’s feast, and determined 
Victor the Third to return to Monte Cassino, the abbatine cross of which 
monastery he kept until his death. That holy sanctuary, which had been 
erewhile the cradle of the monastic order, was destined to serve yet for 
a while as a refuge and a seat for the Papacy too much exposed in the midst 
of the tumultuous movements of the Roman people. The reality of the facts 
thus accord with the vision ascribed to certain pilgrims who are said to 
have met on their way to Monte Cassino a venerable old man, who told 
them he was the Apostle Peter, and that he was taking refuge with his 
brother Benedict, on account of the troubles which were agitating the 
Apostolic city. 
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In the quiet retirement of his monastery, defended on one side by the 
Normans, and on the other by the Countess Mathilda, the new Pope thought 
it well to turn against the interior enemies of the Church the forces of the 
Catholic peoples which he could command. He assembled an Italian army, 
composed principally of the citizens of Pisa and Genoa, gave them the 
banner of St. Peter, and sent them to Africa, with the object of repressing 
the power of the Saracens, and also, no doubt, in order to effect a favourable 
diversion with regard to Sicily, where the Normans, under the son of Robert 
Guiscard were pursuing their conquests. The expedition proved successful 
The fleets of the two republics returned laden with spoils, which were devoted 
by the victors to the embellishment of churches. 

But in the meantime the Antipope continued to desolate the Imperial 
provinces subject to his sway, and everywhere placed in the stead of the 
Catholic bishops and abbots, simoniacal and ill-conducted persons. Warned 
by the indignation of the faithful of what was going on, Victor, who had 
just confirmed the excommunication and deposition of the Emperor, con- 
voked the bishops of Southern Italy to the Council in Benevento. The 
anathemas fulminated by Gregory the Seventh against the Antipope, and alf 
who should accept bishoprics or abbeys at the hands of seculars, and against 
all emperors, kings, dukes, or other seculars who should dispose of ecclesi- 
astical dignities, were there renewed. 

The Sovereign Pontiff was also compelled to cut off from the communion 
of the Church, two men who up to that time had nobly fought for the good 
cause—Hugh, Archbishop of Lyons, and Richard, Abbot of Marseilles, whe 
both contested the validity of his election. Victor’s long resistance to the 
unanimous suffrages to the electors gave him a full right to act in the interest 
of the peace and unity of the Church, against those who withstood the 
authority he had so much shrunk from assuming. But feeling that his end 
was approaching, he convened at Monte Cassino the bishops and Cardinals, 
and presented to them Odon of Ostia, as his successor. Odon, was, how- 
ever, only elected after an interregnum of six months, in May, 1088, in an 
Assembly held at Terracina, and thanks to the care and zeal of the Countess 
Mathilda. The Cardinal-bishop of Porto brought from Rome the adhesion 
of the Roman clergy, of Benedict, the prefect of that city, and of all the 
faithful laity. The bishops, Cardinals, and abbots, forty in number, after 
having prepared themselves by a fast of three days, declared that they 
unanimously chose Odon as Pope. His woollen habit was torn off, he 
was invested with the purple, and proclaimed under the name of Urban the 
Second. Thus again was a monk intrusted, after Gregory the Seventh and 
Victor the Third, with the supreme government of the Church under the 
most critical circumstances. 

Urban was a Frenchman, son of a nobleman of Champagne. After 
having been trained by St. Bruno at Rheims, he became a monk at Cluny, 
under the Abbot St. Hugh, who had sent him as his representative to 
Gregory the Seventh at the time of his accession. Urban was named 
successively Cardinal and Bishop of Ostia, and then Legate in Germany. 
He was kept a prisoner by Henry the Fourth, and his character, formed in 
the severe school of adversity, made him worthy to carry on the struggle 
begun by Hildebrand, and to direct, by preaching the first crusade, the 
greatest movement of Christendom. 

On the day after his election, the new Pope announced by an Encyclical 
addressed to the whole Catholic world, the heavy burthen which had been 
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laid upon him, and informed the bishops and the faithful of the spirit which 
animated him. “Those who have named me,” he says, “affirm that it is 
by the authority and the order of my predecessors of holy memory, Gregory 
and Victor, that they determined to do so. God knows to what a degree 
they had to constrain my will and my wishes. But since, without any 
ambition or presumption on my part, they have obliged me to accept such a 
burthen in a time so full of dangers, nothing remains to me but to instruct 
you to continue faithful to the Church, to defend it, and to fight like valiant 
soldiers on the day of the battle of our Lord. As to myself, you can rely 
upon me, and be persuaded that, eager to follow in every respect the footsteps 
of our Blessed Father Pope Gregory, I will abjure all he abjured, condemn 
all he condemned, embrace all he loved, approve and confirm everything he 
thought good and Catholic.” 

And then, availing himself of the assurances afforded him by his monastic 
relations, Urban appealed to his ancient Superior Hugh, Abbot of Cluny, 
and solicited his cooperation. “I intreat you,” he writes to him, “if you 
have any pity in your heart, if you have still any remembrance of your son 
and your pupil, come and gratify my most ardent desires by your presence, 
or if that is impossible, send me at least some of your children, my former 
brethren, whom I can receive and welcome as yourself, who will be at my 
side replacing you, who will make me hear in the midst of my troubles, your 
consoling words, enjoy the sweetness of your affection, and inform me of all 
that relates to you and the whole congregation of our brethren. Especially, 
I implore you, get them to pray to the Lord that He may vouchsafe to 
restore His Holy Church so cruelly endangered at this time, and know that 
this is a special obligation to lay upon you.” 

The acts of the Pontiff corresponded with this expression of his feelings. 
Above all things he sought to surround himself with monastic cooperators. 
He raised a namesake of his, Odon, another monk of Cluny, to the see of 
Ostia, which he had occupied himself before his election. He chose two 
deacons out of the monks of Monte Cassino, and made them his secretaries. 
The first was Leo, a man highly distinguished for learning and eloquence. 
The second, John, was soon afterwards created Cardinal and Chancellor of 
the Church, and eventually he occupied the Pontifical Throne under the 
name of Gelasius the Second. The Pope went to Monte Cassino, which was 
then at once the palace and the citadel of the Sovereign Pontiffs; there he 
received the visits of Roger and Bohemond, sons of Robert Guiscard, and 
hastened to consecrate the pious and liberal expiatory offerings they made 
to the Abbey of Basilius in Apulia, by going himself to make the dedication 
of the church, and to proclaim the complete immunity of this monastery, 
which had been sacked in former days by some of the Norman bands, and 
impoverished besides by the sacrilegious usurpations of simoniacal bishops, 

The sons of Guiscard were in arms against each other at that time, 
fighting for their father’s inheritance. But as they agreed in acknowledging 
Urban’s authority, it became possible for him to act as mediator between 
them, and to bring about a reconciliation and an equitable decision. In 
spite of their intestine dissensions, these valiant princes had not ceased, in 
Italy as well as in Normandy, to persevere in their devotion to the orthodox 
Popes, and they never failed in their energetic cooperation with Urban the 
Second. 

King Philip of France likewise hastened to recognize the new Pope, and 
Christian Spain soon paid a double tribute to his authority and his solicitude. 
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On the very day when Gregory the Seventh was dying at Salerno, Toledo, 
the ancient capital of Spain, was taken by assault from the Arabs by 
Alphonsus the Sixth, King of Castile and Leon. The conqueror immedi- 
ately convened an Assembly of nobles and prelates, by which a French 
monk of Cluny, called Bernard, was unanimously chosen as Archbishop of 
the just recovered and illustrious see of Toledo. Alphonsus, who entertained 
the most affectionate devotion to the old abbey, who contributed more than 
any one else to the construction of the immense abbatial church, and who 
was even supposed to have once wished to be a religious there, had obtained 
Bernard from the Abbot Hugh, in order to place him at the head of the 
celebrated monastery of St. Justus and St. Facundus. 

The new Archbishop went to Italy to receive the pallium from the hands 
of a Pope who had like himself issued from the ranks of Cluny. Urban did 
not hesitate to re-establish the ancient primacy of all Spain in favour of the 
metropolitan see of Toledo, gloriously recovered after an interval of three 
hundred and seventy years by the heroic efforts of a Christian people. 

Bernard and the other monks of Cluny established in Spain, and who 
possessed there considerable influence, contributed by their most strenuous 
efforts to the substitution of the Gallo-Roman Liturgy in the place of the 
Mozarabic rite. Another French monk, Adelm, Abbot of La Chaise Dieu, 
had assisted with the army of the King of Castile at the passage of the 
Tagus. Riding on his ass he had plunged into the swollen river, singing that 
verse of the Psalms: Hz in curribus et hi in equis; nos autem in nomine 
Domini. The example of the good monk shamed the frightened soldiers. 
They swam across the stream in the stranger’s wake, and the whole of the 
Christian army passed the Tagus. 

Adelm travelled barefooted to Rome, whence he returned to hide himself 
in the Abbey of La Chaise Dieu. The fame of his virtues and of his 
miracles crossed the Pyrenees. Queen Constance, Alphonsus’s wife, 
implored her husband to invite the holy monk into his kingdom in the hope 
that his example would sanctify their subjects. They gave him at the gates 
of Burgos a chapel and a hospital which became a celebrated abbey under 
the name of St. John de la Vouga, where he ended his life in the midst of 
wonderful exploits of charity and penance. The French seem to have been 
called at that time to take a glorious part in the Catholic restoration of 
Spain. Holy monks on the one hand and on the other a number of knights 
had rushed from all the provinces of France at the summons of Alphonsus, 
when the invasion of the Almoravides had given additional strength to the 
Saracen domination in the Peninsula. Amongst these Frenchmen William 
the Norman ranked preeminent. The presence or influence of the 
Normans almost always indicates the prevalency of a deep feeling of 
devotion to the Roman Church. And in fact such had been the result of the 
alliance in Spain of the Norman and Catalonian Princes, by the marriage of 
Raymond Bérenger, the third Count of Barcelona, with Mathilda, daughter 
of Robert Guiscard. 

In 1090, Count Raymond wished to make a cession of the whole of his 
country to the Roman Church, and to declare himself the vassal and 
tributary of St. Peter, for the love of God and the Apostles, as well as to 
guarantee his independence relatively to all other powers. He added to this 
an especial gift of the town of Saragossa, in which Urban hastened to 
reestablish the ancient metropolitan see suppressed for nearly four centuries 
in consequence of the Mussulman conquest. ‘The Lord is just,” the Pope 
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said, in the diploma relating to this reconstitution ; “ He is just and holy in 
all His doings, and though His judgments are often incomprehensible, it is 
He Who regulates the revolutions of kingdoms and of centuries. It has 
seemed good to Him recently to exalt the glory of Saragossa, even whilst He 
chastised the sins of its inhabitants. It is nearly three hundred and eighty 
years since the Saracens made of that city almost a solitude, and now the 
Lord has put the thought of restoring it into the hearts of Christian princes. 
Count Bérenger for the salvation of his soul and with the consent of his 
nobles has given it with all its territory to the Blessed Peter. We accord- 
ingly take it under the special protection of the Holy See, and we confirm 
the liberties and immunities conferred upon it by the count.” 

But the joy which he felt at the almost simultaneous reestablishment of 
two celebrated metropolitan sees of Spain did not make the Sovereign 
Pontiff lose sight of the protection he owed to the other sees of the same 
country. King Alphonsus having in fact taken upon himself to depose and 
imprison the Bishop of Compostella, the Pope fulminated against him a 
reprocf in which the soul of Gregory seems to breathe. “The world is 
governed by two powers, the royal power and the sacerdotal power. But the 
last is so superior to the first that we shall have to render an account of the 
souls of kings to the King of the universe. The pastoral charge obliges us to 
provide for the salvation not only of the little ones but of the great ones of 
our flock, in order that we may restore unblemished to the true Shepherd 
the sheep He has intrusted to us. We must especially watch over thy 
salvation, O King, whom Christ has erected champion of His faith and 
of His Church. . . . We beseech thee, therefore, O gracious Prince, in the 
name of God and of the Apostles, to reinstate that bishop in his dignity 
through the Archbishop of Toledo, and to send him to us with the Ambas- 
sadors to be by us judged. Otherwise we shall be obliged to act towards 
you in a way we are unwilling to do.” 

Whilst Urban the Second was thus chiding the excesses of the orthodox 
kings of Spain, and while the victorious Catholics were declaring themselves 
his vassals, he was living himself almost like a prisoner in the island of the 
Tiber, obliged to defend himself against the schismatics who occupied one 
half of Rome, and so poor that he had to subsist on the alms of the Roman 
ladies, and even on those of the women of the labouring classes. 

Meanwhile, Henry the Fourth had once more made Italy the principal 
theatre of the war. The Catholic party had been weakened, in 1098, by the 
death of its most valiant defenders, St. Peter Igneus, Cardinal Bishop of 
Albano, and Bonizon, first Bishop of Sutri, and then of Piacenza, had been 
martyred by the schismatics of his episcopal town. They began by pulling out 
his eyes, and then successively cut off all his limbs. Urban convoked, in the 
month of September of that year, a council of twenty-two bishops and twelve 
abbots at Melfi, where he published a series of canons destined to confirm 
the sentences already pronounced against investitures, simony, the marriages 
of the clergy, and the residence of clerics in the courts of princes. They 
forbade ecclesiastical persons to be under any title the vassals of seculars. 
The Pope, in the same assembly, received the homage and oath of fidelity of 
Roger, son of Robert Guiscard, and presented him with the ducal banner of 
the duchy of Apulia, thus confirming him in its possession. 

More and more secure of the cooperation of the Normans, Urban 
conceived a plan for happily combining the forces at the disposal of the 
partisans of the Church in Italy and in Germany. He induced the Countess 
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Mathilda to marry the young Welf, son of the Duke of Bavaria, one of the 
principal chiefs of the Catholic party. This was a disproportionate marriage, 
for Mathilde was forty-three and Welf only eighteen years of age. It was 
against the Countess’ inclination. She sacrificed herself for the good of the 
Church. The good understanding between the husband and wife was not of 
long duration, but at first there was no disagreement. Welf, like his father, 
became an energetic champion of the Pontifical cause, which greatly 
disquieted the Emperor, and determined him to return himself to Italy, 
where he begun by seizing on all Mathilda’s possessions on the side of the 
mountains to the north of the Alps. He descended afterwards into Lom- 
bardy (1090), invested Mantua, one of the principal towns of the countess’ 
domains, and made himself master of it, after a siege of eleven months. 

The Romans of the Imperial party opened again their gates to the 
Antipope Guibert, and for the third time since the death of Gregory they got 
possession of the Castle of St. Angelo. 

The Catholics were forced to make offer to the Emperor of peace. The 
Duke Welf offered to be reconciled to him if he would only agree to give 
up Guibert and to restore the confiscated domains. For the third time 
Henry refused. His triumph turned his head. The taking of Mantua 
seemed to promise him the conquest of all Mathilda’s possessions to the 
north of the Po. Ferrara fell into the hands of the Emperor’s troops. He 
carried the war into the country to the south of the river, and began to 
ravage the States of the young Welf, in order to punish him for his marriage 
with Mathilda and his alliance with the Holy See. Henry took possession 
also of several of Countess Mathilda’s fortresses in the Duchy of Modena, 
and beseiged Montevio, one of the most important of them. 

These successes alarmed mest of the Countess’ vassals, and they obliged 
her to have recourse to negotiations. Henry offered to make peace, but 
only on condition of her recognizing the Antipope Guibert, a proposal which 
she rejected with indignation, and which shows that the independence of 
the Church was the foundation of the struggle. 

A conference took place at Carpineto ; a great number of bishops and of 
religious were convoked there in order to examine on what basis a treaty 
could be concluded. Heribert, Bishop of Reggio, insisted on the necessity 
of yielding to the victorious arms of the Emperor, but a monk called John 
protested against this conclusion. 

“God forbid,” he said, addressing the Countess, “that such a peace 
should be made, for it would be contrary to the honour of the Father, of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Would you lose the fruit of so much 
toil, of so many labours endured for Christ? Do not leave off fighting ; 
victory awaits you. The prayers of St. Peter are sure to obtain it of our 
Lord.” 

The assembly was moved by these words, and all exclaimed that it was 
better to die than to treat with Henry. Mathilda, whose most earnest 
wishes were in accordance with this result, was soon rewarded for her 
constancy, for John’s prophecy was realized. The natural son of the 
Emperor was killed in the attack on Montevio, and the Emperor was 
obliged to raise the seige. He tried to repair this defeat by surprizing 
Canossa and thus avenging the humiliation he thought he had experienced 
at the feet of Gregory the Seventh, but the inhabitants, cheered on by the 
prayers and the hymns of the Abbot John and his monks, made a desperate 
defence. 
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Henry was compelled to retreat, after losing his banner, which was hung 
up by Mathilda’s orders in the church of Canossa as a glorious monument 
of the defeat of the perjured monarch, who had wantonly forgotten all his 
promises of repentance and had thus cut himself off from the possibility of 
ever becoming again the legitimate head of the Empire. 

Mathilda recovered, before the winter of 1092, all that she had lost on 
the southern side of the Po. Henry was obliged to take refuge in Lombardy, 
where the Duke Welf kept him shut up, thus preventing his junction with 
the King of Hungary, from whom he expected reinforcements. 

Urban, meanwhile, exiled from Rome by the successes of the Antipope, 
was obliged to wander about Campania and in the ancient country of the 
Samnites, under the protection of the Normans. Without any fixed resi- 
dence, living on alms, but greater perhaps in the midst of the hazards and 
agitations of this wandering life than in the midst of the splendours of the 
Roman Court, the Pope exercised the most wonderful diligence and activity 
in the exercise of his Pontifical duties. Not satisfied with renewing in a 
Council held at Benevento the anathemas pronounced by his predecessors 
against the Antipope, he likewise continually interposed in the general 
government of the Church, by his diplomas, his legations, the audiences he 
granted to the numerous pilgrims who flocked to him in his exile, and by the 
dedication of a great number of churches which he erected in the country 
which afforded him a refuge—that favoured and beautiful land which lies 
between the gulphs of Salerno and of Tarento, and comprises within its 
limits Salerno, Amalfi, Monte Cassino, La Cava, and so many other places 
associated with the glories of the Roman Republic! Revealed at a late 
period to Northern Europe by the exploits of the Normans, this land was in 
some sort consecrated in the eyes of all Christians by the exile and the 
death of Gregory the Seventh, and also as having been both the palace and 
the sanctuary of that series of great Popes who succeeded Hildebrand. 

Let no Catholic traveller wander through these scenes, embellished by 
all the magic of nature and of history, without thinking that it was there 
that those fugitive but invincible Pontiffs who vanquished the world and 
saved the Church in the most terrible perhaps of all the crises of her history, 
came to reinvigorate themselves amidst the trials of exile. Salerno especially 
offered within her walls attractions to Urban the Second, for, as he says in 
a solemn diploma to the Archbishop of that see, “ You had already the body 
of the Apostle St. Matthew, and those of the holy martyrs St. Fortunatus 
and his companions, but behold, in our days, God has vouchsafed to confer 
upon you a new glory through the exile and the sepulture of Gregory of 
Apostolic memory, whose justice, whose learning, and whose wonderful 
constancy are proclaimed by the Roman Church, confessed by all the West, 
and attested by the downfall of annihilated tyrants.” 

The year 1093 seemed to open more favourable prospects to the Catholic 
cause. The Emperor had scarcely recovered the defeat at Canossa, when 
he underwent a yet more cruel trial in the defection of his eldest son Conrad, 
whose coronation as King of the Romans he had already procured. This 
young Prince, who is much commended by all his contemporaries for his 
pious and peaceful dispositions, was shocked at the sight of his father’s 
crimes, and was especially horrified at the odious outrages committed by the 
tyrant on the person of his second wife, Adelaide of Russia. The unnatural 
father and husband had endeavoured to make Conrad, the step-son of his 
victim, an accomplice of his own guilt. Ina transport of most justifiable 
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indignation, the young Prince fled and joined Mathilda and her husband, 
Welf, who were still waging war against Henry the Fourth. Soon afterward 
Conrad fell into his father’s hands, who shut him up in prison; but he 
escaped from his gaolers, was received with rapture by the Pontifical party, 
and named King of the Lombards by the Archbishop of Milan. Mathilda 
succeeded at the same time in delivering the Princess Adelaide from the 
prison in which Henry the Fourth had confined her at Verona. Thus did 
the persecutor of the Church see his wife and his son, released from their 
chains and sheltered amidst the ranks of his enemies, both raise their 
accusing voices and reveal the horrible mysteries of his private life. It is 
easy to imagine the Emperor’s violent grief. So great was it, that he was 
thought to be on the point of committing suicide. A strong reaction also 
took place with regard to him in the midst of that very Lombardy which 
had been for some years past the centre of his operations. The principal 
towns rose in insurrection, and thus prepared the way for the formidable 
municipal league, which a century later proved the safeguard of the Church 
and of liberty in Italy against a new race of Emperors. Milan, Lodi, 
Cremona, Piacenza, swore to remain allies for twenty years, and concluded 
an offensive alliance against the Emperor which was to last for the same 
time. Their troops, together with those of the Duke Welf and of Mathilda, 
occupied the Alpine passes,in order to impede the arrival of Henry’s 
German auxiliaries. 

A similar movement took place in Germany, even in cities which had 
hitherto supplied the Emperor with his most zealous partisans. The 
burghers of Metz, Toul, and Verdun drove away the unorthodox bishops 
which the schismatics had tried to force upon them. These important 
tidings reached Urban in the furthest recesses of Apulia, where at the town 
of Troja he had held his annual Council ; they brought him back to Rome, 
where in 1093 he was able to celebrate the festival of Christmas. 

Guibert was in Lombardy with the Emperor, but his partisans still 
occupied the greatest part of the city, and in particular the Castle of 
St. Angelo, the Lateran, and the passages of the Tiber. The Pope, reduced 
to a state of complete destitution, and overwhelmed with debts, was forced 
to conceal himself in the fortified house of a man called John Frangipani. 
Reports of his distress reached the ears of a young lord named Geoffrey 
Angevin, who though as yet only a novice, had just been elected Abbot of 
Vendéme. The new Abbot, with all the means he could collect together, 
hastened at once to the assistance of the Pontiff. Disguised, and after 
encountering all sorts of dangers, he succeeded in reaching the Pontiff’s 
abode. A fortnight before Easter (1094), Ferruccio, who held the Lateran 
in the name of Guibert, offered to deliver up the palace to the Pope for a 
sum of money. Neither Urban, or the Cardinals, or the Bishops of his 
suite, had money enough, but the Abbot Geoffrey sold his horses and his 
mules, and gave the price of them, besides everything else he possessed, to 
the Pope, who was thus enabled to satisfy Ferruccio. The gates of the 
Lateran were then opened to Urban the Second, and Geoffrey, as his reward, 
had the happiness of being the first to kiss the feet of the Pope now re- 
established on a throne on which no orthodox Pontiff had been seated since 
the exile of St. Gregory the Seventh. 

Urban afterwards went to Tuscany, where Mathilda, who was still 
carrying on a successful war against the Imperialists, had invited him. 
She led to the feet of the common Father of the Faithful the unfortunate 
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Empress, who on her knees before him related the shameful crimes of 
which she had been the victim. 

In an assembly of German princes held at Constance by the Legate 
Gebhard, that Princess had already denounced the outrages to which her 
husband had subjected her. She renewed these terrible accusations before 
the most august tribunal on earth—the General Council which the Pope con- 
voked in March, 1095, at Piacenza, in the midst of the country so lately 
infested by the Imperial schism. 

To this solemn assembly came the Bishops of Italy, France, Burgundy, 
and Germany, to the number of two hundred, more than four thousand 
clerics and monks, and thirty thousand laics. As no church could have 
contained so great a crowd, the Council had to be held in the open air 
outside the walls of the town. Adelaide appeared before it and made a 
public confession of the horrible excesses to which her husband had con- 
demned her, and received absolution for her involuntary participation in 
these iniquities. A fresh excommunication was fulminated against her 
infamous husband. 

King Philip of France, who a year before had been excommunicated 
for bigamy in a Council held at Autun, was summoned before that of 
Piacenza. He petitioned for a delay, which the Pope granted. The 
Ambassadors of the Emperor of the East, Alexis Comnenus, also came 
humbly to intreat of the Pope and the faithful of the West some assistance 
against the infidels, who already threatened Constantinople. Urban, un- 
deterred by the schism which already infected the Byzantine Church, 
exhorted the Catholics to yield him this aid, and many of them pledged 
themselves by an oath to assist in this enterprize. 

The Council then proceeded to regulate a number of points of discipline, 
and renewed the previous condemnations pronounced against the heresy 
of Berengarius, against the abettors of simony and the incontinent clergy. 
The Pope afterwards went to Cremona, where the young King Conrad 
came to meet him, acted as his squire on his entrance into the town, and 
took an oath of fidelity to him. Urban received the Prince as a son of 
the Roman Church, and promised to help him to obtain the Imperial 
crown on condition of his giving up investitures. He then betrothed him 
to the daughter of Count Roger of Sicily, thus linking together by a new tie 
three principal powers supporting the cause of the Church in Italy— 
Mathilda, the Normans, and the young King. 

This happy turn of events allowed the Pope to proceed to France, 
where he was called by matters of great importance. 

In 1092 King Philip of France was persuaded by the beauty and the 
artifices of Bertrade de Montfort, wife of Fulko, Count of Anjou, to 
repudiate his legitimate wife, Bertha, by whom he had had four children, 
and taking Bertrade from her husband to marry her himself. The Bishop 
of Senlis, with criminal weakness, consented to bless this iniquitous marriage, 
and some other prelates invited to the scandalous wedding seemed inclined 
to become his accomplices. Yves, Bishop of Chartres protested, however, 
against it not only by his absence, but also by the energetic remonstrances 
he addressed to the King and the bishops. The King replied that it had 
all been decided by the judgment of the Archbishop of Rheims and his 
suffragans. Yves then wrote to the Metropolitan and declared that for his 
part he would prefer to lose the name and dignity of a bishop than to 
scandalize by his prevarications the flock of the Lord. In violent anger, the 
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King of France ordered the domains of the bishop to be sacked. His 
commands were executed, and Yves was thrown into prison by Hugh de 
Puiset, Viscount of Chartres. 

When the Pope heard of these events he wrote to the bishops of the 
province and requested them to recall the King to a sense of his duty. 
“If he will not hearken to you,” the Pontiff said, “we shall be obliged, you 
and myself, to avenge the violated laws of God.” 

The Pope, moreover, desired the prelates to insist on the liberation of the 
Bishop of Chartres,.and that under pain of excommunication. Yves was 
indeed restored to liberty, but the King retained his mistress. 

Meanwhile the Legate of the Holy See, Hugh Archbishop of Lyons, 
hastened to assemble a Council at Autun, in which thirty-two bishops 
renewed the condemnations already pronounced against the Emperor 
Henry the Fourth, and afterwards the excommunication against the King 
of France, who appealed to the Holy See and threatened Urban with a 
withdrawal from his obedience if he did not absolve him. The monarch 
had been summoned to appear before the Council of Piacenza—but he 
succeeded in obtaining from the Holy Father another postponement until 
the festival of All Saints in the year 1095. 

In the meantime the Pope crossed the Alps. After consecrating the 
Church of La Chaise Dieu, one of the great abbeys of Auvergne, Urban 
went to his own monastery of Cluny, where the famous Abbot Hugh, who 
for forty-five years had governed it, had the happiness of receiving his 
former disciple, now raised to the Sovereign Pontificate. Thence the Pope 
returned to Auvergne to hold the celebrated Council of Clermont, which was 
attended by thirteen archbishops, two hundred and twenty-five bishops, 
and ninety abbots. A number of important measures were passed in this 
assembly ; and as the delay granted to Philip King of France had expired, 
and he still persisted in retaining Bertrade, Urban pronounced the sentence 
of excommunication against that Prince in full Council. Thus, in the same 
year, 1098, the two most powerful Sovereigns of Christendom, the Emperor 
and the King of France, were excommunicated for violating the law of 
marriage. Century after century the same examples were to be repeated, 
and a day was to come when a Pope preferred to lose England rather than 
sell to a profligate tyrant the right to devorce his wife ! 

But we must not forget what must always be in the eyes of posterity the 
principal glory of the Council of Clermont, the preaching of the Crusade,! 
of which Pope Urban was the author even more than Peter the Hermit. 

The double interest of the Crusades and of the monastic institutions 
unceasingly occupied the Pope during his stay in France. He travelled 
through the provinces of Limousin, Touraine, Anjou, and Poitou, preaching 
everywhere the Crusade, and himself distributing the Cross to all those 
whom he persuaded to engage in the holy enterprize. At the same time 
he visited the principal monasteries, dedicated the churches whether 
cathedral, monastic, or otherwise, which were rising in every direction, 
consecrated altars, reformed abuses, reconciled excommunicated penitents, 
deposed offending bishops and forced the most powerful lords such as the 
Sire de Bourbon, the Count of Anjou, and the Duke of Aquitaine to repent 


1 The pages which M. de Montalembert has devoted in his forthcoming work to 
the subject of the Crusade will be read with admiration. He never wrote anything 
more eloquent. 
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and do penance for their offences. In short, he went about exercising in 
all assemblies the functions of supreme judge of the Church and of society. 

After many other labours and a fortnight after the accomplishment 
of the work he had preached at Clermont, Urban the Second went to render 
an account to Him Whose Vicar he had been on earth. He did not die 
in exile like Gregory the Seventh, but at the moment of a double victory. 
The Pope had returned to Rome and the Cross re-entered Jerusalem. 
The double rebellion of pride and of concupiscence, so long victorious 
Islamism on the one hand and the imperial power on the other, had 
retrograded before the ascendency of the Popes and the swords of Catholics. 
This was not an abiding success. The Church on earth is not meant to 
experience lasting triumphs, but it was one of those glorious and sublime 
moments which are the reward of whole centuries of struggle and which 
throw light on the future. 

C. DE MONTALEMBERT 
(from the Correspondant). 
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